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British Fixed Trusts 


“THIRD BRITISH” * FOURTH BRITISH” 
(Formed December 5th, 1933) (Formed February 6th, 1934} 








Ten Sub-Units and upwards may be purchased in either of the Trusts. A combined purchase in the two 
Trusts for about £22 upwards spreads your investment over 52 great companies covering practically every 
important branch of British industry, as illustrated below. British Fixed Trust Sub-Units provide you with: 


SAFETY OF CAPITAL MARKETABLE 
because your investment is SECURITY. oe ee 


‘‘spread,”’ and all the shares COMMODITIES included in the Trusts enjoy 


















forming the Trust ‘‘ Units’ 262% 
ar . ah: 2” a free market on the London 
are held on your behalf by (ROODSTUFES, FATS; &c.. nN oS ee 
the Trustee, Lloyds Bank &y METALS, PAPER.TOBACCO <y , x Exchange. 
Limited € Hoon, : } Lor 
4 > Ne ra-):14:9) 
% Somte ip PROSPECTS of Capital 
TWO OR FOUR DIVI- wee appreciation and increased 
D D dividends. 
EN Seach year, collected GAS. OIL & dejicune 
and distributed to you by CHEMICALS PROPERTY AND SERVICES 


the Trustee. Le INSURANCE 


EXACT KNOWLEDGE 


of the Companies which form 
your investment and an easy 
way of checking its intrinsic 
value daily by referring to 
the Sub-Unit quotations in 
the Press. 


(1) The Trustee 
Lloyds Bank Limited; 
(2) Auditors: 
Price, Waterhouse 
& Co.; 








(3) Managers: 
Municipal & General 
Securities Co., Ltd. 
















4 32 Companies are divided into two aroups, 
r “Units”—28 in the Third, and 24 in the Fourth 








THIRD BRITISH FIXED TRUST UNIT. FOURTH BRITISH FIXED TRUST UNIT. 


Unit = 4,000 Sub-Units.) (One Unit = 4,900 Sub-Units.) 




















(One 
Building, Property & Commodities: Fuel, Iron & Steel: Building, Property Electric Light, Foodstuff & Stores: 
. Insurance: Foodstuffs, Fats, etc.: Bolsover Colliery ¢ and Allied: Power -_ Cables: Ranks, Ltd 
London Brick Co, & British Oil & Cake Venezuel Oil i 7 of ee _ County. of London United Dairies. Lt 
as iil Mills Concessns roper , Ltd Co. a 
ee — Manbré & Garton. Tube Investments ” ay in, Johnson & ain Co., Ltd 
Pearl ee ice C ‘ Spillers Vickers , uid., Br 3h > ee ld & M ! 
e% assurance Co a bl es, ate Cole 3 etals: 
Unik . Coal, Gas and Oil: Consolidated Gold 
Chemical: Motors & Accessories: Wm Cory & Son, Engineering — Lt , South 
Imperial Chemicals. Metals & Mining: Austin Motor Co ata. ; sed Electrical Africa, Ltd 
Burma Corporation. Joseph Lucas. South Metropolitan “Jndustries, Ltd. Rails & T ; 
a 2 , Gas Co. . ails ; ransport 
Entertainments: Turner & Newall. ] a ciaiatieas Oi! Associated Equip- Great Western Ra 
Provincial Union Cory poration. Newspapers: a + — - ment Co., Ltd. way Co 
Cinematograph Daily: Mirsor We aa ee nt 
Theatres. E au _ a ‘Shell’? Transport Balese® & W Ss Postiles: 
Paper: and Trading Co., va English Sewing 
Electricity, Gas, ete.: Jolin Dickinson Ltd. ; Cotton Co., Ltd. 
4 ) . & Co Transport & Entertainment ane 
North-East. Elec . Wiggins, Te: Communications: Domestic Requisites: Newspapers: Tobaccos: 
Supply Co. iggins, Teape Bosak . Piette ani Cass a British - Americar 
Imp. Cont. Gas & Co. (1919) Ltd. Fairey Aviation Co ' rati on “itd = SAS British Tobacco Co., Ltd 
0 ion, Ltd. ic e Oo a- ° -_ 
Assoc. London Passenger d Michael Naj . E 7 td Corpora [mperial Tobacco 
Ever Ready Co. oe Transport “‘C. an ee = onitd “ pitas Co. (of Great 
(Great Britfin) ; rs Marconi Internat. ae Se Asso sciated News- Britain & Ireland), 
Ltd. Dunlop Rubber Co. Marine Reckitt & Sons, Ltd. papers, Ltd Ltd. 


a) 


For booklet giving full particulars apply to your Slockbroker - local Bank Mana 


MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES Co., Ltd. 


(Telephone: City 5201.) 9 M, CLOAK LANE, CANNON ST., LONDON, E E.C.4. (Telegrams g 
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niet. BERT | For Sale or To Let 


A. T. UNDERWOOD. Ne 
The most Central Office For l 
SURREY & SUSSEX n 


PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex Phone 


Crawley 328.) Play’ 


WHITEMAN & CO. _ ond 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 3. Tel: Kens. 00267, vast 


SUSSEX. peor 
GENUINE BLACK and WHITE COTTAG1 0 miles N q 
Coast. Oak beams ; central heating ; 3 sitting, 7 bed, 0. « 
bath, &e.; studio; garage; stables ; matured varden: 
paddocks. E exd 
4 ACRES. £3,000. 
WHTTEMAN & CO., as above, who 


EXECUT ORS’ SAL E. apr 


DORMAN’S PARK, on high ground with southerly disti 
Attractive Gabled RESIDENCE, set amidst 
h 


aspect. 2 reception, 5 bed, hath 
FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens _ }}| stato, e.5 “eietic iit main’ water ant vane spe 


tennis lawn. ae 
ae Probably the most beautiful SACRIFICE £1,650. Virg' 

adjoining PUTNEY HEATH development in ‘London. Ww HITE M AN, & CO., as above. in p 

COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, J N 

INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING; CONSTANT HOT M A N O R A SYLVAN RETREAT IN 


WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL SYDENHAM 


BY AVAILABLE. A COTTAGE, formerly the Lodge of a large house in 
BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. OPENING ON F | F L D S | SHAD GARDEN. Lounge hall, sitting-room, 3 bed, 
TO PUTNEY HEATH bath, &e. Main gas, water and drains. 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £200 to £350 PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, FREEHOLD £1,700. 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. S.W 15. WHITEMAN & CO.,, as above. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR '!LLUSTRATED BROCHURE Phone: Putney 2123. — is 
Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. £ 1,450 ‘FREEHOLD 
on high’ gravel land.- Exceptionally well-built Detached 
bo use, 2 Reception rooms, labour-saving kitchen 
== : ——- Sa Ssteonsaaeteonsocnaageeneneneeeeonanaeeaoene ee =: = > double bedrooms, good-sized 4th room, S mins 
8’: ion, 


so Semi-Detached, similar accommodation, £1, 
MOSELY, CARD & Co., wit F. D. IBBETT & Co.) °° Enis “Tiompson &  co., 
HIGH STREET. REIGATE (fel.; 988). And a Sevenoak: anu Oxted. ™ Hayes Hill, Hayes, Kent. — 


————————$——— aa 


DORSET COAST 
* LE/ SANT comfortable GEORGIAN HOUST, just 
P redecore ated. 3 Reception, 7 bedrooms, bath, 
offices; garage; with or without tennis court, fruit 
garden wna paddock, 
COMPTON, WYNYATES, BRIDPORT 


. ee seaaiaele A A SUN-TRAP HOUSE 
BEAUTITI UL | TIMBERED GROUNDS coe : : AT WELWYN 


The wl “ew minutes King’s Cross) 



































» Archite : oleridge Jennings & Soinenow) 























vicaubiginaineiegges VIEWS 


from t} Pilgrims Wa 
A delightit t 

rooms, 2 
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PROTECTED BY 
NATIONAL TRUST LAND 
Price Se | tor quick sale 

». REIGATI 


Oxted 


for £650. Delig il Detached House and Garage :n 
‘garden close.” vertect. town surroundings in lovely 
unspoiled countryside. Inexpensive golf, tennis, swim- 
ming. Good soci life. Other houses £525-£2,650. 
Rental ; £35-£125. 
Guide from 


S. P. HOWARD, 


Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Hert- 














WALLINGTON 
SURREY 


| Standing on high ground, a modern detached bijou 
residence, } acre well-stocked garden attractively 
designed. Garage. 3 bedrooms, 2 reception-rooms, 
Tiled kitchen. Constant hot water. Tiled bathroom. 
Electric light. Company’s water. 7 minutes from The Sf 
pete Co gpa a te 7 
tation. 23 minutes to City. Hospit 
£1,300 FREEHOLD vation: 
ticular 
total 
appro} 
annum 
; a large | 
Sy 4 : ‘ ” % standi1 
yy ai. 2 oe: hoped 
and 31 
coming 


the Hi 











| Box No. X, Estate Dept., he Spectator, 99 Gower-st. W 














NEW-WORLD FLATS 


in OLD-WORLD COUNTRY GARDENS, 


EPSOM DOWNS, and next door SURREY’S LOVELIEST COUNTRYSIDE a 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS {115 to £150. 
LOUNGE (20 ft SUN ROOM; 8 or 4 BED-ROOMS (largest 18 ft..by 11 ft. 6in.) BATH-ROOM 
KITCHEN, &e¢., REF R 1G 1 RATORS, AND ALL CONVENIENCES. -LOCK-UP GARAGES. 
BEAUTIFULLY LAID-OUT GROUNDS OF SEVERAL ACRES, WITH HARD TENNIS COURTS, Cheaj = y aie _ 
Electricity. Write or cali for illustrated particulars, A few SMALLER FLATS ayailable from £75 per am. | “Ol eoipioengy Resaghivl = 
; TC A “VRTO YENUINE QUEEN ANNE SE, three recepti 
WATERER & SONS RK rooms, seven bed and one dressing rooms, | 


HE ESTATE OFFICE, CHRISTCHURCH MOUNT, EPSOM, SURREY. ‘Phone, Epsom 312. room &ec.; garage (two cars), stabling: garden, pad- FULI 
. cottage, &c.: town water and gas (elec ty j 


ara , > annok : dock, 
Care at Epeom Station by appointment | available if reqrd.), ). —Ap ply Mr. BEESON, Southwell, > 
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Notice the 
number.. 


players No. 3.~- 
and notice also the 
vast number of 
people who choose 
No.3. Usually rather 
exacting smokers 
yho demand and 
appreciate the 
distinctive flavour of 
specially selected 
Virginia leaf, blended 
in Player's own way. 


PLAYER'S 


PLAIN OR 
CORK-TIPPED 





NUMBER 


Iesued by The Imperial Tobacco Company fof Great Beftain and [reland), Led 








EXTRA QUALITY 
VIRGINIA san 








ll 

The special work of The Cancer 
Hospital (Free) and of _ its 
various Departments entails par- 
ticularly heavy expenses. The 
F total cost of maintenance is 
approximately £50,000 per 
annum. At the present time a 
large Bank overdraft is still out- 
standing, and it is earnestly 
hoped that sufficient donations 
and subscriptions will be forth- 
coming at an early date to free 
the Hospital of this burden. 





Mr. John 
Masefield 


The Famous Poet Laureate, 
writes : 


“Cancer is one of 
the most terrible 
enemies life has. The 
men and women who 
are fighting Cancer 
are the soldiers most 
worthy of support 
now in the World. 
Help them to find 
the cause of the 
curse and a means 
of destroying it. At 
least help them to 
help those suffering 
from it.” 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


(FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD je 


LONDON, S.W.3 


Bankers: Contts & Co., 440, Strand, London, W.C.2 




























ECAUSE it really softens the 
beard, and yet protects the 
skin from irritation, you can 
shave with Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream in less time than usual. 


The greatest problem in making 
shaving easier is not in the 
razor-edge, but in the lubricant 
which must be used to soften 
the beard and to hold it in 
a position to be cut. With 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream the 
most sensitive skin is soothed 
and the most stubborn beard 
yields to the emollient touch 
cf a perfected cream. In a 
week a man learns to shave 
confidently, and therefore 
quickly. Try it with the tube 
we offer free. 


Large tube 1/6 from all chemists, 


el 
f you have not yet tried 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream 
send now for 7-day free sample 
tube to Euthymol, Box 113/28, 
& Street, London, W.1. 
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THE NEW PARAFFIN “ CATERPILLAR ” TWENTY-TWO 








Above,‘ one of the ‘‘ Caterpillar’? Twenty-Two new 
Paraffin Tractors supplied to a Hampshire Estate. Previous 
Model ‘‘ Caterpillars’ were in use for four and a half years. 


COST OF TRACK RENEWALS NIL. 


THE NEXT SIZE IS THE PARAFFIN TWENTY-EIGHT. 

FUEL ECONOMY. 4)| * Caterpillar’ Track-laying 

Tractors operate on low grade fuels. Three on Diesel 

Fuels at very low operating cost. ‘‘ Caterpillar ’? Power 

offers a wide range of choice for the small or large farm 
or estate, 


TRACTOR TRADERS LIMITED 


Thornycroft House, Smith Square, 
W3stminster, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


eA ERP aR 


@ECISTEREO Vm. >. 

















TELEGRAMS: 


TRACENERGY, 
LONDON. 


TELEPHONE: 


VICTORIA 
2033, 2034, 





PARTICULARS OF LATEST MODELS ON APPLICATION. 











hear these new Recordings 


** Gentlemen, old Bach has come ! ”—to play before Frederick 
the Great. Ageing, tired, but a great musician still, Yes 
the greatest organist who ever lived, and a master of the 
clavichord which was his favourite instrument. 

Listening to him extemporising on a Silbermann forte piano 
the King kept crying—‘*There is only one Bach!” A few 
vears later he was dead. Buried without regret by the Town 
Council that employed him, who wanted a schoolmaster 
and not a great musician. 

You meet people still who do not “like” Bach, who say 
they cannot ‘‘ understand” him. But, for all his teehnical 
ingenuity, or because of it, he can touch the heart as no one 
else can. 

His Brandenburg Concertos are full of life, magnificence and 
charm, good-humour, beauty and deep feeling. 


THE BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS 
Played by the ECOLE NORMALE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, Paris 
conducted by ALFRED CORTOT, i 
@ Brandenburg Concerto. No, 1 in F Major (Bach). 
@ Brandenburg Concerto. No. 2 in F Major (Bach). 


@ Brandenburg Concerio. No. 4 in G Major (Bach). 
Cortet (Flute), Morseau (Flute), DB 2037-8. 6/- each. 


DB 2033-4. . 6j- each, 
DB 2035-6. 6/- each’ 
Bouillon (Violin), 









Connoisseur Records, obtainable to special order only, 


“HES MASTERS VOICE 


The Gramophone Co. Ltd., 106 M Clerkenwell Rd., E.C; 
(Prices do not apply in I.F.S.) 
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GET AWAY from the HUMDRUM 
Take a SEA TOUR 


TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA. August 10 and 24. 
Reduced Return Fares. £90 1st Cl. £60 2nd Cl. £30 3rd Cl. 
MEDITERRANEAN. Summer Tours from £13 10s. ist Cl., Return. 
MADEIRA & CANARIES. Reduced Return Summer Fares. 
Madeira (weekly) £20 1stCl. £15 2nd Cl. £40 3rd Cl. 
Canaries (fortnightly) £20 1st Cl. £10 3rd Cl. 
Cruises to BELGIUM, HOLLAND and GERMANY. 
10-11 days. £12-42s. ist Cl. 


@ WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 
Head Offices: 3 Fenchurch St.. London, E.C.3. West End Agency : 125 Pall Mall, S.W.4 


or Loca! Agents. 


UNION-CASTLE: 


































Go to Moscow and Leningrad 
for the 


MAY DAY CELEBRATION 


—the world’s greatest mass fe 


tival. See the enthusiasm of 2 
people re-creating its whde 


national life ! 
3 weeks tour from £23. 
Leaving London, April 21. 


LENINGRAD MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 


3 weeks tour from £23: 
Leaving London, May: 12. 


SUMMER TOURS 
From &1 per day inclusive 


























Write for Programmes to :— 4 


ntourisi 


(Official Agents of the U.S.S.R. State Travel Bus 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.62 
Or see your own Travel Agent. 
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HE Bureau of the Disarmament Conference resumes 
its sittings at Geneva next Tuesday, but what 


itcan do when the meeting opens no one knows. Con- 
versations between the Powers are still continuing. 


France has not yet given her official reply to the British 
enquiry as to what she really wants in the way of guaran- 
| tees, and when the answer does come the Cabinet in 
this country will have to consider it. There is little 
prospect, therefore, that the British member of the 
Bureau will have any clear instructions to guide him. 
France, unfortunately, is still so preoccupied with her 
internal difficulties that disarmament has taken a second 
place, or fallen back into the hands of the technicians, 






ingrad 


ONS which is worse. Mr. Henderson, as President of the 
s fe | Disarmament Conference, is in a serious dilemma. If 
of af he calls the Bureau, as he has done. he is faced with ~ 


whole JF prospect of delegates meeting with blank faces and ¢ 

| general inability to take any resolutions at all; if “* 

3. does not the conversations between individual Powers 

' ay drag on for ever. The one hope, and it is singularly 

| Slender, is that the French reply to Great Britain may 

suggest some possible basis of agreement between the 

two countries, enabling them to frame joint amendments 

1 to the British Draft Convention, whose revision is the 
os real business of the Geneva meeting. 
gS * * * * 

IVE, Meanwhile German rearmament gocs forward with 

- & little concealment. Plans for considerable naval expan- 

| Sion are said to be ready for execution at any moment, 

and if they are carried out the French and other naval 

ny programmes will almost certainly be revised upwards, 

Wi Most significant, because completely undisguised, is the 

‘nnouncement of increases in the military, naval and 

. air estimates in the new German budget. The Defence 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Ministry is up by 220,000,000 marks, to 894,323,000 marks 
(about £70,000,000 at the present rate of exchange) 
and the Air Ministry estimates (which theoretically 
include no military expenditure) by 132,000,000 marks 
to 210,188,000 marks, or much more than double. 
Relentlessly events are moving to a crisis, but what the 
precise nature of it may be is still obscure. Germany 
was promised equality of status at the end of 1932, and 
the Powers that conceded it can make no violent stand 
gainst her if she begins achieving it while they are still 
disagreeing among themselves. On the other hand the 
Treaty of Versailles is still in force, and German rearma- 
ment is a breach of it. The lapse of time is forcing 
Europe away from the British plan to the Italian plan, 
which means simply the stabilization of armaments at 
their present level. The best to be said for that is that 
it is a few shades better than a new race in armaments. 
It is worth almost anything to avert that. 
* * * * 


France's Drastic Cuts 

Faced with the drastic economy measures which 
M. Doumergue has found necessary, France may well 
look with envy as well as some ungrudging admiration 
on the state of Government finance in Great Britain. A 
National Government has been called into being in France 
to do what successive party governments could not, but 
the edge of the axe is no less sharp when wielded by a 
Doumergue than in the hands of a Daladier or a 
Chautemps. Against a deficit of £50,000,000 economics 
amounting in all to £34,000,000—effected by the proce- 
dure of Presidential and undiscussed by the 
Chamber, which is in recess—are now announced. The 
method insisted on by M. Doumergue is justified, for it is 
certain that deputies would never have voted measures 


decree 
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involving the retirement of 80,000 civil servants and a 10 per 
cent. cut in the pay of the rest. It is noteworthy, in view of 
the state of the disarmament discussions, that reductions 
are being made also in the estimates for each of the three 
defence services. There will, of course, be protest and 
attempted resistance. The civil servants are organising 
already, and Labour Day, on May Ist, will be a moment 
of great tension throughout France. But opinion, 
particularly among the working-classes, may be favour- 
ably affected by the fact that simultaneously a great 
programme of public works, designed to reduce unem- 
ployment, is being launched at the instance of M. Marquet, 
the Neo-Socialist Minister of Labour. The real danger is 
that the Action Francaise at one extreme and the 
Communists at the other may seize the opportunity to 
exploit the inevitable discontent for their own political 
ends. But there is no answer to M. Doumergue’s conten- 
tion that the choice is between economy, bankruptcy 
and deflation, and the French rentier who has seen his 
frane cut in effect from 100 centimes to 20 will never 
consent to fresh deflation. 
* x * * 


The Government and Cotton 

The Minister of Labour is considering an experiment 
in legislation which may have far-reaching effects on 
the cotton industry. Representatives of the employers 
and workers in the manufacturing section of the cotton 
industry have asked him to introduce legislation to 
compel the observance of voluntary wage agreements, 
and he has announced his willingness to accept the 
suggestion. Voluntary collective bargaining is the only 
satisfactory basis on which the industry can be built up. 
On it depends not only the relations between employer 
and employee, but between factory and factory—but there 
have been notorious cases in recent years of individual 
manufacturers, with the consent of their workers, 
breaking away from agreements and by so doing upsetting 
the whole system of prices and wages. This kind of 
bueeanecering has done infinite harm to the cotton in- 
dustry, destroying confidence and making co-operation 
impossible. The principle which the Minister of Labour 
has been asked to accept is, not that he should thrust 
agreements upon the industry, but that once they have 
been made it should be a legal obligation to keep them. 
This is a sound and far-reaching principle. But before 
a demand for legislation is complied with it should come 
trom something more than a bare majority of the two sides. 

* * ~ * 


Conservatives and India 

The strength of the minority at the Conservative 
Conference last week, when a division was taken on a 
resolution regarding India, has given great satisfaction 
to Mr. Churchill, Lord Lloyd and their friends of the 
India Defence League. But the actual terms of the 
vote call for some examination. Mr. Churchill originally 
put on the paper a motion in accordance with his well- 
known views on India, but Mr. Oliver Simmonds, M.P 
for Duddeston, had precedence with a resolution pro. 
posing that the Indian question should be discussed 
when the Select Committee had reported, and not till 
then. To that Lord Fitzalan moved an amendment 
affirming the right and duty of the Conference to 
diseuss the Indian problem at any time. It was on 
this that the division took place, the amendment being 
lost by 419 to 314 and Mr. Simmonds’ resolution then 
sarried on a show of hands. The actual subject of the 
division was therefore the right of discussion, not the 
Indian problem itself at all, and there is no real warrant 
for the claim that a division on the Government’s policy 
would have shown the same result, 





—S. 
State and Church in Germany 

The Nazi Party in Germany is still wagin 
fronts against the Roman Catholic and sections of th; 
Protestant Churches, not, it would appear, with " 
full approval of Herr Hitler.. Between the Cathal 
and the State, which today is the same thing as the Ns, 
Party, relations are increasingly strained, the most te, 
diate issue being the resolve of the Hitler Youth onganin, 
tion to capture the Catholic youth as it has already 
captured the Protestant Evangelical youth. Memorie of 
a similar struggle in Italy have significance, ang the 
striking Easter message of sympathy from the Pope ve 
outspoken enough to be refused publication by all Gem, 
papers except the Catholic Kiilnische Volkszeitung, Simul. 
taneously the Protestant Primate, Dr. Miller, },, 
appointed a special commissioner to replace the disside: 
leader Dr. Nieméller in his parish of Dahlem, Thi 
raises the whole question of the right of a congregation 
to choose its own pastor, and of the right of the pastor 
so chosen to his church and residence. It is jn th 
religious field alone that the fight for some form « 
freedom in Germany continues, and the end is not vet, 

* * * * 


§ 8 War on ty, 




























Still More Employment 

Satisfaction in the steep rise in the employme; 
figures for last December was lessened by the knowledy: 
that the next month was bound to show a seasoy 
set-back. But no such inevitable discount need \y 
applied to the March figures. The addition of 1170 
to the total of the employed took it beyond the Decembe 
figure by more than 50,000, and improvement wa 
registered in most trades and in all districts ; and ther 
is every reason to expect that the upward movenei 
will continue during the present month. Mr. J. I 
Thomas went too far when he tempted the gods by 
asserting that the problem of unemployment was now 
mastered. But the tide of trade has now asserted itse! 
with sufficient persistence during the period of the las 
twelve months to enable us to say that it is rising; ani 
the same movement is reflected in the year’s reve 
figures, which so substantially exceed the estimate. | 
is reasonable to look forward to a year of improvity 
trade, improving employment, and improving revente, 
But it will take long to repair the social damages wrowgl 
by four years of (in our time) unprecedented slump. 

* * * #* 

The Ordeal of Childbirth 

Certain facts cited by Sir Julien Cahn at the ann 
meeting of the National Birthday Trust Fund for th 
extension of maternity services last week should 1 
pass unnoticed. The subject was the use of chlorofori 
capsules for the relief of pain in childbirth.  Investieg 
tions carried out in a number of hospitals showed that i 
98 per cent. of cases substantial relief had been effects 
This bears out the experience of Queen Charlottes 
Hospital, where the method has been extensively teste! 
and where no death of mother or child has been attrbif 
table to the use of chloroform. Not less than two-thini 
of the confinements in this country are conducted bi 
midwives, without a doctor’s co-operation. Midwisy 
may not administer anaesthetics in the ordinary wif 
but in such cases the chloroform capsule can be erushef 
by a second attendant and the contents inhaled by tH 
patient, with very beneficial results. The amount F 
chloroform in each capsule is small enough to be cit 
pletely safe if properly administered, and experience lif 
in fact, shown that the risks are negligible. Pain is 
evil, not a good, in itself, and if the pain of childbir' : 
can be thus simply and safely relieved, it unquestions) 
should be—and on as wide a scale as possible. 
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—————— 
High Buildings and Increasing Traffic 

Long ago The Spectator was emphasizing the need of 
bringing together under single control the two fold 
adivities of town-planning and traffic-planning, and we 
are glad to find Mr. Rees Jeffreys making the same point 
inaletter to The 7 imes, Mn regard to the plans for building 
ypwards in great cities. Building upwards may in- 
aeasingly become a necessary part of housing and town- 
planning in cities, and may not by any means prove to be 
undesirable. But, as Mr. Jeffreys points out, when you 
multiply the number of people living over the same piece 
of ground, you increase the traffic flowing to and from it. 
Higher buildings should mean broader roads, and no per-. 
nission ought to be given to build above a certain height 
except on the condition that the building is set back to 
provide more road space. But provision for traffic 
arising from a new method of building (whether for 
jusiness or private residence) ought to be envisaged as a 
yhole. Housing, town-planning and traflic are one and 
the same problem, and should be under the direct super- 
vision of a single authority. 

* * * * 


Expensive Insurance 

Under one of those restrictive rules of Procedure 
which often spoil House of Commons debates the recent 
discussion on industrial insurance was headed off the 
vital point—that of remedial legislation. But the 
case for legislation was amply made out in the discussion 
of the facts brought out in the report of last July. The 
great companics and societies which operate industrial 
insurance schemes are successful enough from their own 
point of view. The total premium income has risen 
from £36,000,000 in 1920 to £54,000,000 per annum ; 
and of the latter sum only £22,400,000 was paid out in 
caims. Of the difference between these totals of annual 
income and claims paid, no less than £18,400,000 was 
absorbed by commission and management expenses. 
However the discrepancy is accounted for, it is obvious 
that insured persons are getting a poor return on their 
outlay. We find such disconcerting facts as that in the 
comparatively prosperous year of 1929 no fewer than 
4,750,000 policies out of 10,000,000 lapsed altogether. 
More might be done to safeguard the rights of poor 
insured persons by recourse to the Industrial Assurance 
Commissioner who exists to protect them. When we turn 
to the question of law it will have to be considered whether 
wholesale revision of existing legislation is not necessary. 

* X* %* * 


Men versus Women Teachers 

The National Association of Schoolmasters makes a 
reasonable demand (which has been supported in these 
columns) when it asks for the restoration of the 10 per 
cent. cut in their members’ salaries. But after the 
passing of a resolution to this effect, it was disturbing, 
to say the least of it, to find one of the delegates to the 
conference asserting, amid applause, that the salaries of 
men and women teachers should be treated as separate 
and distinct problems, and denouncing equal pay “or 
any approximation to it” in the teaching profession. 
Now the claims of women for equal pay can only be 
justly denicd when their work is not equal; and in 
many occupations it may reasonably be claimed that it is 
not. But if there is any profession in which conditions 
of work are nearly identical for the two sexes, it is the 
teaching profession, which demands the same qualifica- 
tions and powers of endurance from men and women 
alike. It is strange that schoolmasters should choose the 
moment when they are stating their claim on the good- 
Will of the nation to display so ungenerous and graceless 
an attitude to their women colleagues. 


The Symbolic Cunarder 

Before the resumption of work on the Cunarder No. 534 
Jast Tuesday there had already been a considerable 
increase of activity in the Glasgow shipyards; but we 
are told that for the crowds who went to see the first six 
hundred men march down to their work accompanied by : 
band of pipers the return to life of the great liner appeared 
to be an event symbolical of better times to come. The 
€00 men will soon be joined by others till there are 3,000, 
and the work of the 3,000 will create demands for material 
whose making will employ yct other thousands, and so 
the ball is started rolling. The people of Glasgow are, 
perhaps, not far wrong in discovering in the resumption 
of activity on the Cunarder a symbol of Great Britain’s 
industrial awakening. The policy which made it possible 
was the most conspicuous evidence that has yet been 
afforded of a new attitude on the part of the Government ; 
by its decision it put itself in line with the national desire 
for a forward movement, taking the initiative in applying 
from headquarters the direct stimulus to industry for 
lack of which industry has been stagnating. This kind of 
activity is infectious. It has already been followed by : 
bolder move in the sphere of housing. And the con- 
fidence inspired makes itself felt in the field of private 
enterprise. 

* % * * 
Is Mr. Insull’s Detention Lawful ? 

The fact that Me. Samuel Insull is a fugitive from 
American justice, and that it is desirable that he should 
not escape proper trial in his own country, has tended to 
obscure a question that may be of far greater importance. 
The freedom of the Straits which separate the Black Sea 
from Mediterrancan waters is a matter of first-rate 
international importance, and Turkey is bound to 
observe it under the Straits Convention. A vessel of 
any nationality is entitled to pass undisturbed through 
the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, without coming under 
Turkish jurisdiction. It is true that the Greek steamer, 
the ‘Maiotis’, with Mr. Insull on board, did take advantage 
of the facilities which the Turkish Government grants 
to vessels in transit to anchor for not more than 24 hours 
to take in provisions, mails, &ce. Does this permitted 
break in transit destroy the guaranteed right of immunity 
from Turkish interference ? The Greek Government, at 
least, has clearly a doubt about the matter; and the 
United States appear to have given a vote in Turkey's 
favour by asking her to arrest Mr. Insull. 

* * * 
The Doubtful Film 

The Mayor of Oxford, Miss Tawney, did a public 
service in refusing to perform the official opening of a 
new cinema on the ground that the first film shown was 
one which has (with much reason) come under con- 
siderable criticism. Whatever may be said for it, self- 
respecting persons in the position of the Mayor of 
Oxford would be very ill-advised to lend it countenance, 
There are many films, and many publications, which 
are a palpable offence against the decencies without 
necessarily being indecent in the technical legal sense. 
The best way to deal with them is to create a public 
opinion which condemns them, It is by no means 
casy, but actions like the Mayor of Oxford’s do some- 
thing towards it. 

* * * 
Next Week’s Spectator 

The Spectator will, next week, publish a special literary 
number, in which will be included contributions by 
Aldous Huxley, Prof. A. E. Zimmern, Siegfried Sassoon, 
Ann Bridge, V. Sackville-West, Prof. Julian Huxley, 
«. E. M. Joad, William Plomer, V. S. Pritchett and 
Bonamy Dobrée. 
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THE WAY TO 


HE Easter casualties on the road seem to have 
reached little more than 25 per cent. of the total 
which the Minister of Transport predicted on the basis 
of previous years’ records, and that though the volume 
of traffic on the roads is estimated to have been 25 per 
cent. greater than at Easter, 1933. We are entitled to 
derive what satisfaction we can therefrom; and we 
need it, in view of the final casualty figures for the 
whole of 1933, published, like Major Stanley’s new 
Traffic Bill, on the eve of the holiday. Last year 7,202 
persons were killed in road accidents in Great Britain 
as against 6,667 in 1932 ; while the injured were 216,328 
in 1933 as against 206,450 in 1932. And the number 
of cars on the roads of Great Britain is still steadily 
increasing. In face of statistics like these, a Minister 
who introduces any reasonable measure with a view to 
making the roads of the country safer will find opinion 
biased from the start in his favour—an_ experience 
which Ministers may invariably deserve but do not 
invariably enjoy. 

But before the merits of a particular measure are 
discussed, the place of legislation in regard to such a 
matter as the control of motor-cars needs to be examined. 
Laws undoubtedly have their function, but however wisely 
they are conceived and however firmly administered, the 
decisive factors in regard to road safety must be the 
force of public opinion and the faithful observance of a 
of honour by individual drivers. Motorists as a 
class are more amenable to considerations of this order 
than most people, for they have long been schooled to 
obeying what are in effect—though not  literally— 
unwritten laws. It is no doubt a misdemeanour to drive 
on the wrong side of the road, or to disregard traffic 
lights or a point-policeman’s hand, but every motorist 
does instinctively respect regulations on these matters, 
not because they happen to figure somewhere on 
the Statute-book, but because they form part of a 
code whose observance alone makes motoring in safety 
possible at all. So far from these restrictions having to 
be imposed on motorists, the motorist welcomes them 
undisguisedly, and so far as the lights and the police- 
pointsmen are concerned only asks to have them multi- 
plied. The more the idea of the code of honour «an 
be pressed, the more public opinion can be mobilized 
and made effective, the sooner will the roads of Great 
Britain be made safer for the democracy that uses them. 
Conclusions can only be drawn with caution from the 
experience of a single Easter, but there is at least some 
evidence that such forces can achieve something without 
the adventitious aid of new restrictive legislation—for 
the legislation has only so far cast its shadow before it ; 
jt will not materialize for some months. 


code 


Traflic laws, then, ought to supplement, not supersede, 
the more potent though less concrete forces which do 
already make for safety on the roads; and in their 
application and execution they ought so far as possible 
to be preventive rather than penal. It is in the light of 
those principles that Major Stanley’s Bill must be judged 
—and so considered it must be pronounced in all essentials 
sound, Its preventive provisions include the imposition 
of a speed-limit of 30 miles an hour in built-up areas, 
defined as thoroughfares lighted with street lamps; the 
institution of a driving-test for new drivers; and a 


clause giving the Minister power (which, apparently, 
may or may not be exercised) to require cyclists to paint 
white patches on their rear-mudguards, and an absolute 
requirement that the reflectors which cyclists are already 
required to carry shall be efficient. 


ROAD SAFETY 


All these provisions are open to some criticism, It 
can be argued with justice that there are many lamp-li 
thoroughfares—a good number within the London Count 
Council area itself—where a speed of over 30 miles an 
hour is perfectly safe for a car with normally soung 
brakes, and that a driving-test is pointless, since it 
is not the incompetent but the careless or dare-deyjl 
driver that causes accidents; while in the ease of 
cyclists it can be urged with reason that there will be 
no real safety till rear lamps are made compulsory 
instead of reflectors, All that is true, but to such sy}. 
missions the Minister has a fully adequate answer, § 
long as the slaughter on the roads continues on the 
present appalling scale no measure that falls short of the 
needs of the occasion can be defended, and no measur 
that goes a little beyond them will be condemned, 
Forty miles an hour in certain built-up areas may lp 
safe, but it is no hardship to anyone to be restricted to 
thirty miles, and lives may actually be saved thereby, 
Driving tests may be largely futile, but they can do to 
one any harm and may do some drivers good. They 
an at least be tried. There is no difficulty about 
dropping them if they are found valueless. 

On that side the new Bill can safely be left to stand 
on its own merits. The same may be said of the clauses 
strengthening the rights of third parties under insurance 
policies. Its penal provisions are more questionable, 
though they in fact alter the existing law only to the 
extent of enabling licences to be suspended on a first 
conviction on a charge of careless driving or exceeding 
the speed-limit. Speed-limits, if they are imposed, must 
be enforced, but the old apparatus of speed-traps was 
obnoxious on- many grounds, and it may be hoped that 
the plain and simple provisions of the new Bill will 
make prosecutions rarely necessary. Motoring can be 
conducted on a 80-mile or 40-mile or 50-mile basis, and 
motorists may fairly be expected to make the 380-mile 
basis a settled habit except in the open country—and 
very often there as well. But the distinction between 
careless and dangerous driving is essentially unreal, 
and it is a pity it was ever introduced. On the 
congested roads of this country careless driving is almost 
invariably dangerous, and if it is not it is hardly worth 
penalizing. Even dangerous driving, unless it actually 
results in an accident, or has such visible effect as forcing 
another car on to the footpath, is hard to prove by 
satisfactory evidence. The mobile police, who can 
follow a driver for some miles and note an accumu 
tion of misdemeanours, may be reliable witnesses, but 
what is at issue is often a perfectly genuine conilict 
of opinion—as to whether, for example, an overtakiny 
driver had a sufficient view of clear road in front to 
justify him in going past—and country benches ar 
often prejudiced. Prosecutions might with advantage 


occupied. 

One mistake, above all, must be avoided in the dis 
cussion of this whole question and in consideration of the 
new Traffic Bill. The motorist must not be regardel 
in word or in thought as a potential criminal. 
nothing of the sort. 
are as law-abiding in all their ways as the Lord Chancella 
Accidents are due to the odd 1 per cent., to a like minority 
of careless cyclists and careless pedestrians, and to publ 
authorities which neglect to provide roads adequate t 
carry the vastly increased traflic of today, or to redutt 
the perils of the roads by constructing them with nol 
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surfaces and by straightening out the more obviously 
pends. That again only applies to a small 
. rity of authorities, but. it is necessary to remember 
as tt does apply to them. For there will never be 
« on the roads of Britain till every citizen realizes 
shat the slaughter on the roads of Britain is a national 
humiliation, and till all concerned—motorists, cyclists, 
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ee of HE Government could not be expected to bring in 
3 be T a Betting and Lotteries Bill that would be satis- 
ie qctory either to those who object to all betting or those 
: yho object to all restrictions. Opinion on both sides is 
mn the Wet strong. It is orange if =a even ° 
of the National Government, would have ventured on any 
easure drastic alteration of the law had it not been foreed on it 
mined, je hy notorious extension of the gambling habit promoted 
ay be fy by new agencies, with new means of spreading their bait 
ted ty fy belore the public. Driven to action by the swiftly grow- 
ereby. fm ig abuse of dog-race betting, public sweepstakes 
do no (specially the Irish Sweepstakes), newspaper lotteries, 
They fy tt mushroom emergence two years ago of Toteclubs, 
about jd the report of the Royal Commission appointed to 
examine these questions, the Government has at length 
oe produced a Bill whose whole object is to stop or put a 
lances lt to the newer growths. 
sie It makes no attempt to deal with betting abuses of 
7— long standing. Thus the proposed measure ignores alto- 
_ gether the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
es in regard to street betting, on which, it should be recalled, 
IS BE there was not unanimity ; and it has not attempted to 
eding deal with the class discrepancy which permits credit 
_ betting to the well-to-do while off-the-course cash betting 
: be is illegal for the poor. These were difficult matters on 
te which it might not have been easy to secure agreement 
be fp (re Among members of the Cabinet. They have been 
wl put aside. And so the Bill confines its more important 
de provisions to the dog-races, the sweepstakes, and the news- 
and EP competitions—the latest, that is to say, of the 
an “facilities for organized or professional gambling * (in 
wae the words of the Commission s report) which “ can be 
the shown to have serious social consequences.” 
0 The spirit of compromise prevails in the clauses which 
ai deal with betting on greyhound racing tracks. If the 
nally @ COVer™mment had been out for a sweeping reform it would 
ie have illegalized all betting on the course at dog-race 
» py F meetings ; and that would have been the logical outcome 
Pa of the considerations which have made legislation neces- 
rule SY: For the objection is not merely to the frequency of 
but the dog-race meetings (which take place, not occasionally, 
ict OS horse-race courses, but five or six times a week 
king throughout the whole year) 5 the offence arises more 
t tp f “Pecially from their presence in the heart of industrial 
ar E te2s all over the country, making betting easy to workers, 
tage Seven on working days. If it is really wrong to permit 
ee betting on these courses three hundred times a year it is 
logical to contend that it cannot be right to permit it on 


well 
F one hundred days. But the Government was not intent 

dis @ “POR a sweeping reform, which might have lacked the 
the Be Becessary backing of public opinion, and might, indeed, 
have had the result of encouraging illegal betting ; and 


etl 

= | therefore it proposes to allow betting by way of bookmaking 
ists fe” by means of a totalisator on any licensed track on not 
lor. oe than 104 days in a calendar year. That is not an 
rity Fe heroic plan ; it is a compromise which does not attempt to 


blie E abolish the evils attendant on dog-racing, but only to 
to 4 lessen them. And it will be observed that it is a direct 
j departure from the recommendations of the Royal 
i Commission, which would have forbidden the use of the 





pedestrians, local authoritics, the Ministry of Transport, 
Parliament—co-operate to wipe out the stain. The 
safety habit can be learned, and if it involves a deliberate 
self-discipline and self-restraint, that means that it has a 
moral as well as a utilitarian value. Safety so acquired 
is something of vastly higher quality than the partial 
safety to be secured by legislation. 


BETTING AND THE LAW 


Tote at dog-race meetings altogether. The reasons for 
this decision are not yet apparent, but it is presumably 
due to the consideration that if betting in any form is 
to be tolerated on the course it may as well take place 
through the medium of the Tote. 

The main objects of this part of the Bill are three- 
fold :—to reduce the number of days on which dog-races 
will be attended in any given district ; to diminish the 
betting interests of the managements ; and to give local 
authorities control over the situation. This last. object 
is attained by restricting betting to licensed tracks, the 
local authority having power to grant or refuse licences 
according to various conditions laid down in the Bill. 
The gambling interest of the managements will be 
restricted by the provision that the operators of a totali- 
sator may not take more than 8 per cent. from the pools 
for their expenses, and that the charges to bookmakers 
shall be limited. The aim clearly is not the impossible 
one of preventing gambling, but of taking action, as 
the Royal Commission expressed it, against the 
“organized exploitation of the gambling propensity.” 
By removing part of the gambling profits of these 
dog-track undertakings the worst of them will tend to 
be eliminated. 

If the measures against betting on races are timid and 
tentative, no such criticism need be applied to Part Two 
of the Bill, which deals with lotteries and prize competi- 
tions. Since the conclusion arrived at that 
from every point of view public lotteries for the British 
hospitals would be undesirable, it is clearly necessary to 
endeavour to close up the loopholes whieh permit the 
drain of British money to the Irish Hospitals’ Trust 
Sweepstakes, a large proportion going to the Free State 
The first eight of these lotteries drew from 
The mad 


has been 


Exchequer. 
this country alone no less than £18,500,000. 
scramble to get rich quick by purchasing tickets in the 
sweepstakes has been caused almost entirely by the 
advertisement they have received in the Press. The 
most effective way to put an end to this mass gambling 
promoted in Dublin, and stimulated in Fleet Street, is to 
forbid newspaper publicity both in the form of news and 
gossip, before the event, and lists of prize-winners after. 
This provision of the Bill will win almost universal 
approval outside the Irish Free State. 

Equally admirable is the overdue reform prohibiting 
the notorious newspaper prize competitions in which 
success depends on guess-work and luck. They are 
among the most obnoxious of devices for artificially 
The prohibition is 
welcome not only as preventing the evil which arises 
by direct encouragement of the gambling habit, but 
also because it will free the popular Press from one 
at least of the conditions which are undermining its 
In forbidding a practice which 


inflating newspaper circulations. 


journalistic soundness. 
was, in effect, the bribing of subscribers by the offer 
of big money prizes, the promoters of the Bill are strictly 
within the field of action they have marked out for 
not to endeavour to stop 
but to prevent interested 


themselves —their aim being, 
the gambler from gambling, 
agencies from inciting to gamble, ‘ 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O far as it goes there is a good deal to be said for Lord 
Beaverbrook’s resolute exposure of the horrors of 
war. The pictures which the Daily Express has been 
publishing daily achieve their purpose in revealing, as 
descriptions in words can never fully do, the stark 
loathsomeness of modern warfare—and it would have 
been easy to tell the same story about warfare of any 
period. But the moral drawn is wrong all the way. 
War will go on, the argument runs; conspiracies are 
hatching at this moment that will plunge the Continent 
in blood; but at any cost the British Empire must 
keep out of it; remember the pictures of war and keep 
the Empire clear of it. That is all wrong—hopelessly 
wrong. The right moral is—if war is what these pictures 
show, we must clear the world, not merely the Empire, 
of war. There must, in a word, be no war. Fifty 
years ago the Beaverbrook propaganda would have 
been well enough. Today, when at least a systematic 
and organized attempt is being made to clear the world 
of war, a campaign to clear only part of it and let the 
rest do what it likes is a deplorable retrogression, It 
means surrendering British leadership in the greatest 
crusade being waged in the world today, and it is not 
even practical politics. For if Europe were plunged in 
war tomorrow this country would be as certain to be 
drawn in as in 1914, The only sure way to keep the 
“mpire out of war is to keep the. world out of war. 
* * * “ 


The death of the Vossische Zeitung, after two hundred 
years of life, actually took place last Saturday. The 
way of the independent paper—and the Vossische 
never sacrificed its independence—has become not 
merely hard but very nearly impossible in Germany. 
The Vossische’s well-known editor, Georg Bernhard, 
had to leave his country immediately after the advent 
of Herr Hitler to power, and is now, I believe, editing 
an anti-Nazi German paper in Paris. There remain, 
among papers still claiming some semblance of inde. 
pendent outlook, the Berliner Tageblatt and the Frank- 
furter Zeitung. The Frankfurter has been particularly 
skilful in avoiding collision with the new régime without 
becoming subservient to it, and its circulation is, I 
understand, increasing. The Tageblatt, now to be 
edited by Germany’s most experienced foreign corre- 
spondent, Paul Scheffer, well known successively in 
Moscow, Washington and London, will, I fancy, show 
less resistance to Gleichshaltung. And for objective 
news about what is happening in their own country 
Germans must still buy foreign papers. 

* * * * 


Nothing stirs popular interest more than a good law 
‘ase, and it is rather surprising that the stage has not 
drawn oftener than it has on the drama of the courts. 
There was, of course, The Trial of Mary Dugan, con- 
spicuously successful here in spite of its purely American 
setting, and now Libel, at the Playhouse, puts to the 
test again the question of whether a play consisting in 
its three acts of nothing but three separate sittings of a 
King’s Bench court will hold a West End audience. I 


am inclined to think it will, if only on the strength of 


the contrast in method displayed by the two eminent 
counsel, Sir Nigel Playfair and Mr. Leon M. Lion. And 
since the author is now revealed to be Mr. Edward Wooll, 
the Recorder of Carlisle, the law may be taken to be 
sound. But one feature of the plot seems a little startling. 
Sir Mark Loddon, the plaintiff, has been so badly shell- 
shocked that his memory of everything before 1914 is 
clean gone—but he quite cheerfully fights and wins a 





Parliamentary election all the same. Mr, Wooll Why 
stood for Parliament two or three times himself - ' 
to know what qualifications a candidate needs, but the 
seems a little too like the apocryphal tale of the politics 
who had most of his brain removed by a Harley Sine 
surgeon and in consequence rose by rapid stages 
Cabinet rank. 
* * * 

The comment that Dr. R. F. Horton Narrowed jj 
experience and perhaps to some extent his sympatti 
by moving from Oxford to Hampstead over fifty yea 
ago and never moving any further is, I think, just, Ih 
was a man of one church. He made Lyndhurst Roi 
became its Minister in 1880 and remained jn actin 
charge of it till four years ago. It is a remarkable reg 
But for some years Horton has been little in the publy 
eye, contrasting therein strikingly with his  yeter 
Free Church colleague, Dr. Scott Lidgett, who in jj 
eightieth year (Horton was a year younger) is abatiy 
nothing of his incredible activity. Dr. Horton was o 
of the best embodiments of scholarship and culty, 
among Free Church leaders and he could, if he had choy, 
have hada notable career at Oxford. I have not observed) 
any of his obituary notices the story of how when, as; 
young Minister to whom ministerial garb was distaste, 
he announced, “ I will wear no clothes to distinguish»: 
from ordinary men,” an undergraduate alive to opportu, 
ties put a comma after the word “ clothes,” and floods 
Oxford with a drawing illustrating the vow. 

* * * * 

There is something pathetic about the conference ( 
the withered remnant of the Independent Labour Part 
—reduced now it is stated to something under 16,) 
members, and with a further reduction threatened throw, 
the defection of the moderate (or relatively moderai 
section from Lancashire. I have considerable resp 
for Mr. Maxton, but the mantle of Keir Hardie s 
strangely on his slender shoulders, and the thin batt 
cries issuing from the Conference-hall at York will cur 
no one’s blood. The Socialist League has drawn off mo 
of the ability of the I.L.P. at one end and the Cu 
munist ranks have gained from it at the other.  Betwe 
the two the I.L.P., for all its notable history as an essenti 
arm of the Labour movement, looks very like bei 
squeezed out of existence altogether. 

* * * * 






The irresponsible rumours and still more irresponsh# 


speculations about Mr. Jardine’s intimation that he wo 
not in any case accept the captaincy of the English t 
team against the Australians are the worst  possl 
preparation for the Australian tour, and_ the repr 
bandied about and officially denied, that the matter! 
been the subject of political discussion, making the « 
look worse still, for the public persists (quite wry 
in most cases) in believing there can be no smoke with 
fire. The cables exchanged between this country # 
Australia about the coming tour had no very satisfatt 
results, and if feeling fails to get better it will certat 
get worse, in which case the Australians had much be! 
have stayed at home. But I put a good deal of faith 
that most sporting of conglomerations, an English ett 


crowd. 
# x * * 


Once more the British and French summerti! 


are to begin at dates differing by a fortnight, with 
the inconvenience that that entails to every fom 
regular transport services between the two countt 
But there is still hope of agreement over disarmatit 
and quotas, 
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T a discussion the other day on the possibility of 

A retaining the public support initially given to 
ertain efforts on behalf of the unemployed, I heard it 
suggested that the modern fashion of economic Coucéism 
yas having a very detrimental effect. Even the Press, 
it was said, appeared to dislike excessive reference to the 
memployment problem. No doubt things are going 
better and better; no doubt this country is pulling 
through, perhaps in a more satisfactory manner than any 
other; but there are still 2,200,000 on the unemployed 
register, and if the ‘‘ invisible ’’ workless, such as those 
unfortunate ex-employers and other middle-class sufferers 
described by a recent writer in these columns, be included, 
the figure can be little short of 3,000,000. Amid the 
satisfaction caused by rising profits and Stock Exchange 
prices it may be that this stark fact is sometimes 
forgotten. 

In the Unemployment Bill the Government has begun 
todeal with the question of juveniles. This problem is so 
vital for the future of the people that it cannot be neg- 
lected, and what with State action, camps on the lines of 
those described recently in The Spectator and the natural 
preference of employers in these days of speeded-up 
mechanized industry for the younger, more adaptable and 
more vigorous elements, we may be able to put a stop 
before long to the appalling demoralization of workless 
youth, The older men, however, those of 45 and over, 
have much less chance. In the depressed areas in par- 
ticular, those who have been out of work for long and are 
too set in their ways to migrate probably have little or 
nothing to look forward to. How can their lot be made 
more bearable ? 

During the past year or two “‘ occupational centres” or 
clubs for the workless have been set up all over the 
country. Greatly stimulated by the appeals of the Prince 
of Wales, this work has been carried on under the auspices 
of the National Council of Social Service, which acts to 
some extent as a co-ordinating body. The primary 
objects are to help those out of work to improve their 
standard of living by so-called self-employment and to 
provide mental and physical recreation. In the best-run 
clubs facilities are provided for boot-repairing, making 
or mending furniture and articles of household utility, 
such as rugs, woodworking and metal-working ;  allot- 
ments can be obtained in connexion with the well- 
known scheme run by the Society of Friends, and 
there are lectures, physical training classes and enter- 


taimments run by the men themselves. Safeguards 
are, of course, arranged to prevent undercutting 


ordinary labour, and articles produced may not be 
sold, 

I was privileged recently to spend a week-end at a 
demonstration centre where unemployed men actively 
engaged in the clubs foregather for a short course in the 
Various activities and to exchange experiences. » There 
were miners from Cornwall and South Wales, ship workers 
from Tyne and Clyde, textile workers from Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, indeed men from all over the British Isles. 
Discussing with them the often appalling conditions in 
their districts, seeing the obvious effects of under-feeding 
on their health and physique, I was frankly surprised at 
their moderate, and indeed often patriotic, attitude 
towards politics. Many voted for the National Govern- 
ment in 1931, although few would do so today. Person- 
ally I must confess that it would not take a long period 
of dependence upon P.A.C. (Public Assistance Committee) 
to start me singing the Red Flag, but at our evening 


THE UNEMPLOYED AND OURSELVES 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


sing-songs we all, even the inevitable ‘“Bolshevik,” 
joined with the greatest gusto in the songs remembered 
from the War. 

These clubs and the various schemes associated with 
them are undoubtedly the most promising efforts hitherto 
made to enable the unemployed to help themselves, as 
distinct from finding them work. Self-help is the keynote. 
I was struck by the almost universal feeling of the men 
that the clubs should aim at getting on to a self-supporting 
basis as soon as possible. But in the initial stages con- 
siderable assistance is essential. Capital development, 
the purchase or fitting-up of club buildings, even if the 
work is mainly done by the men themselves, costs money. 
At the present time the position and amenities of the 
2,000 odd clubs vary immensely. Some are very well run 
and enterprising, energetically improving their premises, 
on the alert for starting new activities, skilful at getting 
up entertainments to raise money, many more are 
arrying on with moderate success, and some are steadily 
decaying. Some are run really as charity organizations ; 
social workers “do something for the unemployed,” 
and the unemployed are more or less grateful. Others, 
and these are the best. owe their success largely to the 
efforts of the men themselves, helped, perhaps, but not 
dominated, by more fortunate people who enter into 
the spirit of what may become a great social move- 
ment. 

One of the most serious features of unemployment is 
the tendency of those affected to become a class apart, 
dull and hopeless, shy of their happier fellows. The great 
majority of members of the clubs are, of course, the 
unemployed, for whom they were started. In many cases, 
however, there is a growing tendency for members who 
have got work to remain in the clubs, and sometimes 
people join who have never been unemployed at all. 
Here is perhaps an opportunity to help without the 
unfortunate taint of charity. By joining clubs as ordinary 
members and paying a subscription of as much above the 
usual penny a week as the individual can afford, the clubs 
‘an be encouraged and the unfortunate victims of cir- 
cumstance made to feel less isolated members of the 
community. Unemployed middle-class people might 
also find here a useful opportunity of exercising their 
faculties. There are many in the wealthier strata of 
society who do good works; there are perhaps fewer 
who seek the society of their poorer fellows because they 
enjoy it. And yet perhaps an evening in such a club 
might often be more fruitful and enjoyable than one 
in a Mayfair ballroom or in a suburban Palais de 
Danse. 

There are today about 200.000 members of the clubs, 
or considerably less than 10 per cent. of the total unem- 
ployed, to say nothing of the employed. The surface 
of the problem, which is intimately bound up with the 
much larger issue of leisure, is being little more than 
scratched. It is true that there are a multiplicity of 
movements engaged on the scratching, from the Boy 
Scouts and the British Legion to the Women’s Institutes 
and political clubs, and that taken together they are 
undoubtedly producing some effect. But I often wonder 
whether we in England have quite realized that the 
great problem of the twentieth century is not merely 
economic, to raise the standard of living, but social 
and psychological, to break down class barriers and 
produce a real sense of co-operation and understanding 
between all classes. May it not be that unemploy- 
ment, as part of the general question of leisure, 
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may ultimately, instead of producing disintegration, 
lead us to a truer integration than we have yet 
known ? 

If this is to happen, we must face its full implications, 
Not long ago the founder and prime mover of one of the 
best occupational clubs said quite frankly to the members 
that if the social idea embodied in the movement really 
took root it would mean the end of the class war. That 
is perhaps an exaggerated claim, but there is a good 
deal of truth in it. The Marxian idea of class warfare 
is a product of the great cities, which cut off the “ prole- 
tariat *’ from social relationships with other sections 
of the community in a manner quite unknown in the 
previous age of small-scale industry and agriculture. 
Mr. Scanlon, in his Decline and Fall of the Labour Party 
dates the failure of the Labour Government to carry 
out a revolutionary policy from the first social functions 
attended by its members in London. His unqualified 
condemnation is from the revolutionary point of view 


FASCISM AND 


perfectly justified. Decent people do not break bread 
with those whom they intend to destroy. 

Once bit, twice shy: it seems doubtful whether the 
next Labour Government will be as ready to hobnoh 
with Mayfair as was the last. But a movement to 
bring the classes themselves together is something fy, 
more fundamental than tempting Labour leaders with 
good dinners or playing upon their snobbery. And jt 
is something which cannot be achieved without very 
considerable sacrifice and effort. Charity has nothin, 
to do with it; “social work” little more. We are 
witnessing today in every advanced country something 
akin to that rise of the middle classes which formed th 
motive-power of the French Revolution. Can the 
great working-class movement be incorporated into th 
tradition of our civilization so as to enrich rather thay 
to impoverish it ? The answer to that question depends 
above all on those classes which have hitherto held the 
power. 


THE ITALIANS 


From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NE of the governing body of Italy’s most pro-Fascist 
university assured me the other day that Italy’s 
political condition is no more advanced than that of 
England under Cromwell. A judgement in many ways 
true; but also typical of the educated and artistic 
classes with whom Mussolini has principally dealt im 
such a way as to inspire aversion and fear, Many 
university teachers showed such reluctance in subscribing 
to the oath of allegiance forced on them in October, 
1931, that many had to be pressed to sign, some never 
did. Occasionally, even today, certain families will 
receive a notice saying without further particulars that 
their son * has been called away ” in the interests of the 
State. Croce and his group are in retirement in Naples 
where Fascism is little accepted. Above all, the official 
efforts of Fascist art—the Forum Mussolini, the Fascist 
Exhibition at Rome, and the various new public buildings, 
the Americanized films and the vogue of the ** Nordic ” 
female type in advertisements—are cither so repulsive 
or undistinguished as in no way to represent the best 
artistic forces of the nation. The life of these, uninspired 
by the Fascist ideal, is the same as it always was tone 
is surprised at what a pre-War atmosphere the Opera 
retains, low necks, military uniforms and all, 
Naturally in the region of art the crudity of the Fascist 


ideal stands most glaringly revealed. Insistence on 
their connexion and continuity with ancient Rome 


leads to an effort to forget, and a carclessness in dealing 
with, the monuments of the Renaissance and Baroque 
periods. Churches are demolished to lay bare a Roman 
wall or basilica; the Norman superstructure of the 
Castello San Angelo is to be pulled down to reveal the 
Roman work within. Panels containing the Fascist 
emblem are to be found inserted in spots of the most 
exquisite beauty in the Villa d’Este at Tivoli. Such 
vandalism is no more caleulated to recommend itself to 
the cultured, than is the ignorant cleaning-up of Classical 
antiquities to the scholars of Italy, 

The attitude of other classes, however, is more diflicult 
to assess, Statistics of those actively co-operating in 
the new syndical and corporative hierarchy are mis- 


leading. Equally so evidence of the comparative ease 


with which the actual incorporation was effected, because 
very many motives ranging from pure individual self- 
interest and fear to dread of a recurrence of the chaotic 
post-War period now replaced by Fascist absolutism, 
might and did aecount for them. 


The Press is no more 


useful. Consequently, one can only infer from th 
mental background of various classes how certain know) 
factors will probably have affected them. A dangerous, 
but, to some extent, valid method. 

In the first place then, there will be those who view 
the régime with a coldly critical eye, regarding the 
political clap-trap as a necessary evil, and inclined to 
judge by practical results. The larger employers and 
capitalists who were glad to see Socialism overthrown, 
but whose entrepreneurial activities have been hit both 
by the deflation and the laws restricting the setting up 
of new businesses, to say nothing of the wide hold on 
industry and finance secured by the State in unfreezing 
industry and = subsidizing trade in the Depression; 
organized and intelligent industrial labour which was 
largely socialist, together with the agricultural labour of 
the North, which has benefited from inereased social 
services and attempts to alleviate the worst hardships 
of capitalist wage-lixing, and has seen the large employe 
and Jand-owner regimented and generally tickled w 
by their ex-Socialist Prime Minister; the capitalist 
who qua investor has benefited from the sound-money 
policy and industrial peace :--it is safe to say that 
these classes are taking an intelligent interest in the 
végime and actively co-operating where they see their 
affairs reasonably handled. They would not on the 
whole desire a political change if it meant reversion to 
the old Liberalistic days; but because they take, if 
only in private, a genuinely critical and reasoned attitude, 
they are likely to use every opportunity of influencing 
economic and political change, and if, as recent events 
seem to indicate, such opportunities will increasingly 
occur in the future, they may soon be able to create 
something which corresponds more nearly to English 
ideas of political freedom. 

As a religion, Fascism will appeal to the more simple 
minded whose ideals centre round the family, the sol. 
and racial community of blood. On these, constituting 
the lowest common factor in human sentiment, large 
seale efforts to influence mass-psychology are concentrate! 
today, as in Germany. Now in Italy such a mentality 


is to be found par excellence in the large class 0F 


tenant-farmers, artisans, and owners of small businesses 
the piccola industria that with the ex-service _ offices 
was the very class to form the first Fasci of Mussolini, 
the backbone of his revolutionary movement, and ti 
prosper and augment whom Fascist economic  pélifl 
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jys all along been directed. The Catholic piety of such 
sl and their innate conservatism will also incline 
pathetically towards the new hierarchic political 


them sym 
gystem which moulds rather than is moulded by the 
changing shape of public opinion. 


Finally, the wretched peasants of the South, earning 
amid their incredible filth a bare subsistence, cry out that 
Fascism will do something for them. It has already 
iackled their ancient oppressor, the absentee-landlord. 

How far will this analysis apply to the next generation 
in taking over the responsibilities of the country? In 
Italy today there exists, in addition to the normal class 
and family influences, an incessant subjection to intensive 
Government propaganda and semi-military regimentation 
from the age of six upwards. How can the spirit of 
reasoned co-operation avoid being stifled by this rank 
emotionalistic credo ? However, Mussolini is evidently 
trying to make the people swallow a pill with his religious 
jam ; to inculcate an austerer ideal by military dis- 
cipline and the constant reminder that hard work and 
expanding the national output are duties towards society. 
But I have little faith that the Italian stomach has 
done anything but reject the pill and digest the jam. 


Parades of Fascist youth would make an English O.T.C, 
sergeant blush; the working day is as inconsequent as 
ever, the impotent bureaucracy enlarged. If the railways 
are safe to travel on, the sexual morality of the young 
and the old emotional superficiality are not improved. 
The boasted successes in athletics must be put down, 
like those of America, to large funds available for training 
up prize-winners, not to a spread of sportsmanship 
among tne youths. The university student of today 
who will be the administrator of tomorrow, despite the 
sedulous attentions of the Dopolavoro cultural organ- 
izations, remains artistically negligible; his mind, 
under the sappiny influence of the old Catholicism and 
philosophical Idealism, still shuts away its abstract 
and speculative studies from practical problems, incap- 
able of bringing his learning to bear, by way of con- 
structive criticism, on his social or political life. He 
has been taught to memorize rather than to think. 

Nevertheless, no analysis of the present can make it 
really safe to speculate about the future. For, with 
the passing of Mussolini, there will almost certainly be 
great changes in the nature both of the propaganda 
and the régime. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IDEA IN AMERICA 


By J. L. PATON (iate High Master of Manchester Grammar School) 


Tis a mistake to suppose that America has no Public 

Schools in our sense of the term. ‘There are many 
boarding schools for boys, both in Canada and _ the 
States, which definitely put before themselves the same 
ideals of education and train their boys on the same 
lines as the English public schools. Some of them 
through their head-masters are definitely affiliated 
with the English Head-Masters’ Conference. But they 
are called private schools, as in fact they are. The 
American ‘* Public School” corresponds to what we 
call a Council School. 

These private schools are not, of course, ancient 
foundations. No more are Clifton or Lancing or Stowe. 
After all, the Public School idea is capable of trans- 
plantation; it would not otherwise be British. Nor 
have they ancient endowments. But generous bene- 
factors together with loyal Old Boy (or as they call 
them “Alumni ’’) associations do much to make up 
for the lack of endowment. Among these pious ancestors 
of modern times the most princely is Mr. Harkness. 
His generous gift to Mr. Stanley Baldwin for the Pilgrim 
Trust has made his name familiar to all Britons. 
His gifts to his old school, the Phillips Academy at 
Exeter in the State of New Hampshire, are also measured 
in millions of dollars. His last gift was accompanied 
by the stipulation that there should be one master on 
the staff for every ten boys in the school. Clearly Mr. 
Harkness, like many thoughtful Americans, is appre- 
hensive that in the large numbers flooding into the 
higher educational institutions of the U.S.A. there 
was a danger of mass-production and the loss of all 
that was of the highest value in education. As Words- 
worth said: ** Numbers swamp humanity.” 

The results have been first and foremost an increase 
in the staff of 50 per cent. Phillips Academy has now 
a staff of 69. The critic may wonder if this proportion 
of staff to scholars is not somewhat of a luxury. Such 
would, indeed, be the case if the Principal, Dr. Perry, 


had not worked out a thorough-going reappraising of 


the educational method. ‘The size of the classes has 
been reduced pretty uniformly to twelve, and all except 
Classes in science meet about a round table. The 
smaller unit means, in the first place, a greater homo- 


gencity in the class. In the second place it means a 
greater intimacy, for a round table has neither a head 
nor a bottom. In fact, it implies rather a group than 
a class. The old-fashioned recitation is obviously out 
of place and so is the old-fashioned discipline. There 
is inevitably the imparting of information and there is 
correction of mistakes. But the criticism is reasoned, 
and the Socratic method of question and answer has a 
fuller play than it can possibly have with a class of 
twice the size. But there is no room for a mere * 
or spectator. Each member must do his bit. 
No one can, in the American phrase, “sling it” or 
“get by.” Each pupil scon comes to realize that 
sound information gained by honest work is a_pre- 
requisite of discussion. As for the results in efficiency, 
the results of the College Board Examinations, which 
is a matriculation examination taken by many hundreds 


pas- 
senger 


of schools, show in the last three years a great decrease 
in the number of failures and a steady increase in the 
number of high-grade passes. In 1933, Phillips Academy 
had a total percentage of 92.6 examinees gaining over 
60 per cent. of the maximum marks. Even allowing 
for the admittedly generous standard of marking in 
the States, represents a remarkable 
achievement. 

But this academic result is only a part of the new 
The new endowment 


vogue in this 


plan and not the most important. 
has made it possible to develop a widening circle of 
cultural interests in the Some 5,000 pictures 
have been added to the school collections in the past 
two years. By the aid of these pictures, a weekly 
exhibition is arranged bearing either directly on current 
class work or on topics of the day. In addition to these 
there are various loan collections from larger national 
museums which circulate from school to school. Also, 
in connexion with these pictures, there is a special 
collection of books on art and artists, including a large 


art encyclopacdia, 


school. 


The school runs its own cinema every Saturday night. 
The boys pay for admission and the show is not com- 
pulsory. But they crowd the gymnasium and sit in 
mouselike silence for three solid hours, watching films 
selected by a committee, which consists of masters and 
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scholars. The aim of the committee is to educate the 
school to the best, so that they may become intolerant 
of all but the best. The English musical picture Office 
Girls and Miidchen in Uniform (German dialogue and 
all) were two of the prime favourites. The general 
soundness of the school criticism is proved by the fact 
that, while they are quite unresponsive to most of the 
Hollywood stars, they always catch on to a good play. 

Like Toronto University, they have a Little Theatre 
of their own. Plays—English, French and German—are 
staged. Sometimes they are merely read; in special 
cases they are memorized and acted in costume. Many 
classes in English are taken in the theatre. 

One of the distinctive features of University life in 
Canada and U.S.A. is the Society for the Study of 
International Relations. These are found even in the 


a 
smaller Universities, and there are so many that Onee 
a year there is held a joint conference of delegates 
It is interesting to find that this line of interest 
finding a reaction in the schools, At Phillips Academy 
for instance, the library has 9 English periodical, 
(including The Spectator), 4 French periodicals, 5 Germay 
and 2 Spanish; 1,100 volumes were added to the library 
in the course of last year, and nearly half of this Dumber 
were gifts from old pupils. 

Some twelve boys from English Public Schools hay. 
been invited to spend next year in America, being 
divided among the corresponding schools of the United 
States. It will be interesting for them to see hoy 
vigorously the idea of the English Public School has 
shaped itself out with its own differentia in the Privat, 
Schools of America, 


CONCERNING GLANDS 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


ia those who know little about animal physiology 

must often have been struck by the marvellous 
integration of the thousands of seemingly independent 
activities that are at all times taking place in the various 
tissues of the body. Most people probably take it for 
granted that, somehow or other, our thoughts and wishes 
influence the sensitive mechanisms of the brain, causing 
messages to be transmitted—much as telegrams are 
transmitted—along those analogues of telegraph-wires 
which we call nerves. The central nervous system, 
with its infinite ramifications, is obviously a most 
important part of our unifying machinery ; but it is 
not the only part, nor is it the most fundamental one. 
The postal system is older than the telegraph system ; 
and within the human body similar precedeace is held 
by chemical messengers circulating in the blood-stream 
and delivering their orders to the particular muscles or 
other tissues to which their are addressed. 
The more important of these chemical agents, or 
hormones, are, in man, manufactured by certain highly 
specialized ductless or endocrine glands, the functions 
of which have been discovered only in quite recent 
times. When it was found that such outstanding physical 
and psychic aberrations as cretinism, gigantism, and 
obesity are commonly associated with abnormalities 
of these hormones or of the glands secreting them, a 
spacious physiological vista was opened up. It is not 
surprising that the obvious potentialities have stirred 
the imagination of those prone to hyperbole; or that 
the commercially astute have been quick to exploit them. 
With increase of knowledge, the possibilities of effective 
therapeutic application are indeed considerable ; but 
what is actually attainable at present by the use 
of this newly recognized agency falls far short of the 
extensive claims that are often made for it. 





messages 


The endocrine glands that have been most fully 
studied are the thyroid, the pituitary, the adrenal 
bodies, and the group of cells attached to the pancreas, 
known as the islets of Langerhans. To this list should, 
perhaps, be added the internally secreting cells connected 
with the sex glands. It was long ago observed that the 
strange condition, not very uncommon among middle- 
aged women, known as myxoedema (characterized by 
certain changes in the skin and in the expression ; 
together with a progressive dulling of the mind and 
slowing of the speech), is accompanied by an atrophy 
of the thyroid gland. When, later, it was discovered 
that the condition yields to the administration of 
thyroid glands obtained from animals, a very great 
advance in practical medicine was effected. Preparations 


of this gland are now usefully employed in the treatment of 
disordered bodily states which present a wide variety 
of symptoms. Here it may be mentioned that thyroid 
extract is the only endocrine preparation which can be 
taken in solid form by the mouth with assurance of it 
efficacy. In spite of this well-established fact, extracts 
of practically every endocrine gland in the body ar 
prepared, sold, and, presumably, prescribed for orl 
administration, on an enormous scale. 

In many ways the most important of these controlling 
mechanisms is the pituitary gland. This small body 
consists of two lobes which, although anatomically 
associated, yet have different origins and very different 
functions. The front lobe is concerned with the regul- 
tion of growth and of sex physiology. If the secretion 
of this lobe is inadequate, we get dwarfism and sex- 
infantilism. If the secretion is excessive, gigantism 
or (in later life) acromegaly is likely to develop. This 
secretion, however, cannot at present be made use of 
in medicine ; so readily is it destroyed, and so quickly 
does it lose all potency when the gland is removed from 
the animal body. Preparations of the posterior pituitary 
lobe, however, have great therapeutic value. The 
secretion of this lobe contains several active principles, 
of which, perhaps, the most clinically usable are a 
substance which, when hypodermically injected, provokes 
contraction of the uterine muscle, and another which 
-auses constriction of the small arteries, thus raising 
the blood pressure. Consequently, pituitrin is often oi 
great value in dealing with surgical shock, and with 
collapse from serious haemorrhage. When it is leamel 
that the weight of the posterior lobe of the pituitary 
gland is only about one-tenth of a gramme, and that 
normally only about one two-thousandth of a. nil: 
gramme of the active principle is present in the enti 
blood of a man, whilst yet on its presence the healthy 
tone of the blood vessels very largely depends, customary 
notions of the relation between bulk and _ significant 
are likely to be disturbed. 

Public interest in these internally manufactured 
“ drugs ” has been markedly stimulated by the discovery 
of insulin, the essential product of the islets of Langerhans. 
Thanks to insulin many thousands of diabeties wh, 
but for it, would have been dead years ago, are 10 
living and working in enjoyment of practically norm# 
health. It is generally known that an outstanding 
symptom of diabetes is the presence of an excess 
sugar or glucose in the blood, and consequently ab 
in the urine. In the ordinary way, the starches and 
sugars that we eat are acted on by the digestive fluids 
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which convert them to glucose. From the intestines, 
this is conveyed to the liver, where it is manufactured 
ito a substance called glycogen, in which form it is 
dored, to be used by the body as required. Gradually 
the glyeogen is reconverted into glucose, and distributed 
py the blood-stream to parts demanding it. When 
the islets of Langerhans manufacture an_ insufficient 
gnount of insulin the liver is unable to store the glucose 
ws glycogen, and the tissues, though requiring it, are 
ynable to utilize the excess of glucose in the blood. 
this defect we are now able to make good; though 
the root. causes of diabetes still remain undiscovered. 
Seeing the extent to which normal growth is promoted 
and regulated by endocrine secretions, much experimental 
york has been done in the hope of discovering some 
ylation between these secretions and the formation of 
tumours, especially of those seemingly anarchic malignant 
pvergrowths which are responsible for so much human 
disaster. It has for some time been known that certain 
chemical substances provoke in animals the development 
of cancerous tumours. These cancer-producing agents 
closely resemble in chemical composition one of the sex 


hormones, oestrin; and it has recently been found that 
their injection may induce within the animal body 
many of the physiological sex reactions which oestrin 
itself normally evokes and controls. The significance 
of this discovery can hardly be over-estimated. 

We are apt to assign to the central nervous system 
unique controlling and harmonizing influence over our 
intricate physiological functioning. But it seems clear 
that an elaborate and highly organized multi-cellular 
organism might quite healthily live, its several processes 
regulated by a system of endocrine glands, without the 
aid of a voluntary nervous system. It is through no 
effort of will, but by a super-voluntary power within us, 
that, in moments of danger, the surface and abdominal 
arterioles contract (making us “ pale with fear,” or 
“pale with anger”) and blood is rushed to those 
muscles of our limbs and heart likely to be called into 
play for flight or combat. Here we see exemplified the 
work of a truly subconscious mind, whose “ brain” 
consists in the group of tiny structures the mysteries 
of which the new science of endocrinology is occupied 
in unrayelling. 


SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND: ACCOMPT CURRENT 


By. THOMAS BURNS 


HE “ Accompt Current”? was a trade survey of 
Scotland in 1705, by John Spreull, a “ big business ” 
nan in Glasgow who took an active part in Scottish 
pdities. Previously, as a covenanting martyr, he had 
suffered six years’ imprison‘“ent on the Bass Rock and 
the savage torture of the “ boot.” His ‘ Accompt 
Current ” was a spirited co-nterblast against the English 
Parliament’s threats to Scots trade, and a challenge to 
the diffidence of his countrymen in face of their dilfi- 
culties. There seems to me, his descendant, to be a 
striking resemblance between the depressed state of 
Scotland in 1705 and in 1934, and more than a hint to 
be gained from the courageous stand our forebears made 
against their troubles. In 1705, they were poor, ex- 
hausted by a century of civil war, their trade ruined by 
England’s wars with their best customers. In 1934 we 
are recovering much more slowly than England from the 
Great War and its aftermath of depression. Our trade 
dwindles and drifts south. Yet our forebears built up 
for themselves unaided a commercial and _ industrial 
prosperity undreamt of before. How did they set 
about it % 

John Spreull ‘* offers the schemes following in relation 
to our trade, to prove that Scotland’s products and 
manufactures are able to balance our trade with any 
parts or kingdoms we do or need to trade to; so that it 
lay be seen plainly that though England join with us 
in union or communication of trade, they will not be 


| harried to a beggar, with whom they should find nothing 
| but a louse in our bosom the first night. 


Yet this land 
vour wisdoms and care we be 
stirred up to improve it, abroad and at home.” This is 
even truer today than in 1705. Scotland’s products, her 
natural resources of coal and iron, mineral and stone, 
her hydro-electric power, her vast potential areas for 
afforestation, her agriculture, her fisheries, make her as 
rich, in proportion to her population, as the sister king- 
dom, or even richer. The land is indeed full of product if 
only we be stirred up to improve it. We have the 
beginnings of National Planning in the National De- 
velopment Council of today. Yet its efforts are rendered 
sterile because there is no government interested in 
giving effect to its recommendations and no financial 
organization to carry them out. 


is full of product, if by 


Against the English tariff threats Spreull urges retalia- 
tion ; but he is no bigot for tariffs, except as a measure 
of self-defence in a naughty world. He sees the danger 
of their abuse, ** else it is a grinding of the faces of the 
poor.” He is keen to promote all trades internal and 
external. “Is it not better to be wise in time and 
retrench our trade by weaning ourselves from everything 
that is superfluous, the which being shut out would help 
us to employ all hands for making up goods at home, by 
which many thousands of poor may gain their bread 
with profit?” “It hath always been my study to 
advance trade in all parts of the world by purchasing me 
what goods I wanted only by our own products in 
return.” In a world where economic nationalism is the 
fashion, Scotland is in at least as good a position as 
anyone to turn herself into a first-class trading unit, and 
to go * shopping ” only with those who “ shop ” with her. 

He stresses the importance of the herring trade, “ this 
being known throughout the nation, that none needs to 
speak further, except to stir up all hands to improve the 
herring fishing. Some years, while we had liberty to 
export them into France, there were upwards of 3,000 
lasts of white herrings exported from Clyde, besides 
Dunbar, Fife and the Lewis. How can anyone but abher 
that the French King shuts out all our white barrelled 
herrings and imposes a duty on red herrings equivalent 
to a prohibition, and determine to trade none with him 
till France take product for product, even herring red 
and white as before.” In 1705 the English wars had 
closed down the Scottish herring trade with France : in 
1933 the tariff war with Russia did the same. Oncé we 
sold the Russians 2,000,600 barrels ; last year, none. 

Likewise, Spreull deplores the decrease in cod and ling 
fishing, “now the Dutch and Hamburgers come to 
Scotland and fish.” Today it is the English trawlers who 
foul the spawning-grounds and smash up the nets within 
the three-mile limit, and are rarely punished. “ If 
noblemen and gentlemen would eat a meal of fish once a 
week, at least have it on their tables though sent to their 
servants, it would help the consumption.” Scotland 
could help herself today by an “Eat More Fish” 
campaign. 

Of timber he says, * It cannot be believed by many 
that has not seen the woods or timber of fir that is in 
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the Highlands, how large and how. good, being mostly 
redwood, and not of a fresh brittle nature, but tough 
and durable, as those at Fort William, which Lochiel 
hath been at pains to improve. Yea, I admire it is 
not tried, if tar and hence pitch can be got from them, 
or resin which we buy elsewhere, the proprietors would 
find a great profit.” There are a thousand hillsides 
in the Highlands waiting for the afforestation schemes, 
the electric saw mills, the pulp, furniture and other 
subsidiary industries that will repopulate glens long 
desolate of human beings. What Norway and Finland 
can do, we can do. It is one of our best hopes for the 
future. 

John Spreull displays the great importance of Scot- 
land’s coal trade. ‘‘ All men know how great a mercy 
it is to have coals, especially those parts that wants 
them. But all men know not how many thousands 
are employed, and fed, with their families, first by 
digging for them, then carrying them out, next how 
many boats are employed from one place in the kingdom 
to another and in exporting them abroad, and how all 
these boats breed a nursery of many seamen, if her 
majesty and the Government need them for public 
service.’ How much more is this true today, when it 


HERE are people, still uncertified by the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, who make a practice of bathing 
before breakfast all the year round. Most of us have met 
such individuals, or even number them among our 
friends : elderly gentlemen, for the most part, who have 
followed their insanitary habit, as they will tell you 
without the least sense of shame, for more than half a 
century. “ In spite of yesterday’s record frost in Berlin, 
all-the-year-round bathers hacked a hole in the ice on 
the Wannsee in order to bathe. The water froze to 
icicles on their skin as they emerged.” That is not a 
flight of imagination, but an actual item of news culled 
from a sober London journal during a recent spell of 
cold weather. A week or two later we were informed by 
another Press correspondent that nine members of Roman 
swimming clubs had celebrated the New Year by swim- 
ming the Tiber at midnight. But the Romans had 4 less 
glacial experience than their German colleagues ;_ the 
temperature had risen several degrees above freezing- 
point, and when, on landing, the swimmers partook of 
the ‘“‘ customary refreshments of hot wine and cakes,” 
they seem to have been none the worse for their jaunt. 
At any rate, they had no icicles to brush away from their 
lips. Besides, there was a large crowd to cheer them on 
and memories of Horatius and the brave days of old to 
stimulate their nocturnal ardour. The Berliners enjoyed 
no such adventitious assistance; it was just part of 
their daily round—like shaving, or going to the office, or 
solving The Times crossword puzzle. 

Why on earth do people do such things? Even in 
summer a before-breakfast dip is a rather shivering per- 
formance; in midwinter—well, in midwinter it is an 
outrage on every sense of decency: the gorge rises at 
the very thought. You may ascribe it to sheer bravado, 
if you will; but that is no real explanation. People 
don’t go on doing things merely for the sake of bravado ; 
once or twice, even a dozen times, may be all very well ; 
we can all brace ourselves up now and. again to face an 
unpleasant ordeal: to catch an early train on Monday 
morning ; to clear the snow away from the garden path ; 
to affect an air of decent stoicism while the dentist plies 
the electric drill. But an eternity of carly trains, a daily 






ROUTINE 


By JOHN PULLEN 
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is calculated that to have the coal trade workin that 
full capacity would wipe off half the unemploymes li 
in the country, and when we allow our entire Moto a 
transport and most of our ship transport to depend a depe 
foreign imported oils, instead of driving them on our Ity 
coal products of electricity, coal-gas and coal-distilley [for 
oils. said 
: ; have 

John Spreull puts his heaviest weight last in th J} js al 
balance, the manhood of Scotland. “T pray, is it no, JB fom 
in the multitude of men, and good and grave counsels, will 
that the strength and safety of a nation consists3» J you 
Since Spreull’s day, Scotland has annually poured oy situa 
a great proportion of her wealth of men to enrich othe [J the 
lands with their wisdom, energy and fine careers; the Jf awk 
lad of parts goes south or abroad to win his fortune, J they 
and the home land is weakened. That must be no & jndif 
more necessary. Scotland must and shall offer within of FI 
her own borders the finest carriére ouverte aua talenty BH the | 
to her finest sons. Jl faut cultiver notre jardin. We prov 
have the men, we have the good and grave counsels. Hi 
but if we are to make a success of cultivating our garden JH the | 
we must be allowed to do things in our own way and out | 
not be hampered in every minor detail by an absentee J chait 
landlord at Westminster, lash, 
tude. 

com 

in Ve 

breat 

mise! 

visit to the dentist over a period of half a century J (ont 
which of us has the moral fibre to contemplate such a & inter! 
prospect ? No; it must be some stronger incentive that wear 
drives the daily bather to his matutinal penance. Pride, wane 
self-discipline, moral superiority—none of these can FF enjoy 
account for his aberrations. He is in the grip of a demon & atin 
more potent, a tyrant more cunning in his methods, § glide 
more compelling in his discipline, than any of those un- § swift 
substantial spirits that minister to human vanity or when 
human self-esteem. The name of the monster is & termi 
Routine. conse 
Of Routine it behoves us to speak with all respect, Th 
not only because there are few of us upon whom his § how 
yoke does not rest, but because—as tyrants go—there is F of he 
not a little to be said in his favour. True, he breaks the fF thou 
spirit: that is his tyrant’s prerogative ; but then wef babic 
are so constituted we can get on comfortably enough F enou 
with a broken spirit—much more comfortably indeel & their 
than with a broken tooth or a broken finger-nail. WeR woul 
survive the fracture with scarcely any sense of permanent They 
loss. It saves such a lot of trouble in the long run; if to R 
is so much easier to follow the beaten track than to strke& in ea 
out into the unknown. People will tell you that the love cradi 
of adventure is innate in the human character. Lik will 
most illusions that serve to put us in good conceit withf cast, 
ourselves, the doctrine will not bear the most superficil F tyran 
scrutiny. It crumbles to powder at the first seriow— Impe 





challenge. Let there be no mistake about it ; not tag 
per cent. of mankind has the smallest propensity fot 
adventure in any form whatever. Be the cause what tf 
may —timidity, cowardice, lack of initiative or originality F 
—the fact remains that the vast majority of us are contel! 
to move along the rut and, in our inmost hearts, have 1h 
desire to escape from its limitations. 

“However high the padi-bird may soar,” says tl 
Malay proverb, “he ends by settling on the buffaly 
back.” He might do worse. The buffalo’s back mh 
lack the romantic atmosphere, but it is probably as co 
venient a resting-place as a sensible fowl can expect ini 
world of makeshifts. At least, it has one advantage ove 
the Wannsee in hard weather: it does not invest it ; 
immigrants with a livery of icicles. Which goes to shoe 
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that Routine is no blind oppressor ; rather that he is an LE REGION ALISME FR ANC AIS 
enlightened and discriminating administrator who [D‘UN CORRESPONDANT PARISIEN} 
awe how to temper the wind to the shorn lamb. It all at a vane 
knows sa cide iaaeleticaliatie anil AMA. lc he ty régionalisme a, de tous temps, été vivace en 
depends upon 7 : : France, mais il semble bien que nous assistions 


if you have a taste for icicles, they are at your service 

for the asking; if you prefer warm buffalo hide, you 

ave but to follow the example of the padi-bird. There 

; always a broad bovine back awaiting your descent 
fom the clouds. Don’t be squeamish about it: you 
yill do very well there when once you have settled down. 
You will soon get over the minor drawbacks of the 
situation. The bristles will scarcely trouble you after 
the first: impact ; you will get used to the creature's 
awkward paces, and as for his snortings and bellowings, 
they will soon cease to alarm you. You will become as 
indifferent to them as a seasoned cockney to the racket 
of Fleet Street or Mark Lane. Curl yourself up between 
the shoulder-blades and be thankful that fortune has 
yovided you with so snug a retreat. 

Habit is like a drug. It not only deadens our sense of 
the unendurable, but it can create positive enjoyment 
out of the most unlikely materials. The galley-slave, 
chained to the oar and writhing under the overseer’s 
lash, found—or so it is said—a fascination in his servi- 
tude. His modern counterpart—a noun multiple that 
comprises at least nine-tenths of civilized humanity—is 
in very much the same case. His daily drudgery is the 
breath of his nostrils ; grumble as he may, he would be 
miserable without it. Indeed, he is miserable without it. 
(ontemplate him on his annual holiday—that blessed 
interlude to which he has looked forward through eleven 
weary months. He seems strangely ill at ease in his 
maceustomed liberty; he will tell you that he is 
enjoying himself immensely, that he has never had such 
atime in his life ; and yet—and yet—as the short month 
glides by, he is conscious of no poignant regret for its 
swift flight. Hverything must end, he tells himself ; and 
when at length his train rolls inexorably into the London 
terminus, his heart swells with a secret exaltation. The 
conseript is back with the colours. 

The ingenious author of Three Men in a Boat relates 
how he once interrogated a monthly nurse on the secrets 
of her profession. He put a question to her which he 
thought would prove a poser. ‘*‘ Why,” he asked, “ do 
babies wear long clothes?’ Her reply came glibly 
enough; ‘* Why, sir, they always ’as long clothes, bless 
their little ’earts ’’; and, as an afterthought: ‘“* You 
wouldn’t put them into short clothes, would you?” 
They always have them: there is the Gospel according 
to Routine in its most elementary form. It envelops us 
in earliest infancy and guides our footsteps from the 
cradle to the grave. Yet not quite always; for there 
will emerge from time to time some mortal of heroic 
cast, with strength to burst the trammels and set the 
tyrant at defiance. Sometimes he ends his days in the 
Imperial purple, but more often in a convict’s cell. 


Last Snow 


ALTHouGH the snow still lingers 
Heaped on the ivy’s blunt webbed fingers 
And painting tree-trunks on one side, 
Here in this sunlit ride 
The fresh unchristened things appear, 
Leaf, spathe and stem, 
With crumbs of earth clinging to them 
To show the way they came 
But no flower yet to tell their name, 
And one green spear 
Stabbing a dead leaf from below 
Kills winter at a blow. 

ANDREW YOUNG. 


actuellement 4 un accroissement de sa puissance qui 
ne laisse pas d’étre significatif. | Nous ne songeons pas, 
bien entendu, a faire allusion ici 4 l'aspect politique du 
régionalisme fran¢ais, dont certains tentérent, en le 
dénaturant, il y a quelques années, d’exagérer l’import- 
ance et qui se réduisait, au fond, 4 l’activité personnelle 
dune poignée de meneurs. Le fameux ‘ mouvement 
séparatiste breton ’’ dont on parla, en son temps, beau- 
coup trop, ne fut jamais que le reflet d’une agitation 
superficielle, aux mobiles évidemment factieux et que 
personne ne songea, un instant, a considérer comme 
redoutable ni méme, on peut le dire, ‘\ prendre au 
sérieux. C’était la un “ régionalisme” qui, en se 
colorant de prétentions 4 l’autonomie, perdait précisé- 
ment tout caractére d’interét régional. 

Bien différents nous apparaissent, par contre, les 
multiples ¢lements de véritable régionalisme qui, en ce 
moment, de tous cétés, donnent chez nous les signes 
probants d’une généreuse vitalité. Nous nous trouvons 
ici en présence d’une activité qui, en se limitant d’elle- 
méme au cadre harmonieusement synthétique de hk 
nation fran¢gaise, demeure sympathique au grand nombre, 
et ne cherche les raisons de son succés que dans la qualité 
de son effort représentatif. Bien qu'elle s’exerce dans 
les domaines les plus imprévus, on peut, semble-t-il, 
tracer 4 son action, deux sillons principaux: Tun, si 
Von veut, fictif et Pautre réel; c’est a dire, se déroylant, 
le premier sur le plan de l'art, et le second sur celui, 
plus concret, de la vie. 

C’est ainsi que notre littérature s’est enrichic, ces 
derniers ans, d’une floraison d’ccuvres ot inspiration 
régionale se décéle de la fagon la plus fortunée. Le conte 
provincial, notamment, a trouvé en la personne d’artistes 
comme Henri Pourrat ou Léon Lafage des maitres a la 
plume talentueuse, chez qui la verve du terroir s’allie 
sans heurt au classicisme formel. Mais c’est peut-étre 
dans le domaine de la réalité humaine que le régionalisme 
de France trouve actuellement sa plus remarquable 
expression. Les jours qui viennent de s’écouler ont, 
en effet, vu se célébrer, dans un site entre tous grandiose, 
des manifestations qui suffisent & prouver la force de 
notre mouvement régional. La semaine de Paques a 
été marquée, 4 Nice, par les “ Fétes des provinces 
francaises.” C'est dire que, pendant toute la durée 
des vacances pascales, des délégations pittoresquement 
costumées se sont rassemblées dans la capitale parfumée 
de la Céte d’Azur. On s’est empressé sur le passage 
des cortéges de chars, on s’est ¢merveillé au spectacle 
de la bataille de fleurs, on a applaudi, le soir, les concerts 
de musique et de danse locales; le Grand Bal des Pro- 
vinees, enfin, a cléturé la serie des réjouissances. Mais 
le spectacle le plus curieux ¢tait encore le défilé indi- 
viduel des membres des divers groupements, qui réunis- 
sant des representants du Finistére et d’Arles, de 
Normandie et de Champagne, de Provence et d’Auvergne, 
permettaient de voir s’avancer cdte a céte, sous la 
stridence des vielles et léclat des trompettes, coiffes 
de dentelle et chapeaux enrubannés. Sur la Promenade 
des Anglais, d’ailleurs, claquait ’écho inattendu de gros 
sabots campagnards . . . 

Ajoutons que le public fut particuliérement heureux 
de voir se méler, par un symbolique hasard, a nos habits 
provinciaux les uniformes des marins britanniques, dont 
le croiseur mouillait dans la rade de Villefranche, et 
d’associer ainsi 4 cette résurrection du folklore national 
la présence ct la pensée du grand peuple ami. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 
**Macbeth.” By W. Shakespeare. At the Old Vic 


At the Old Vie Macbeth is the last play of a season which 
promised much and fulfilled most of it. Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s 
production is brilliantly executed, if sometimes unacceptably 
conceived. The acting is of the lirst order, and the play is 
performed with such a nice regard for its dramatic values 
that for sheer excitement the Waterloo Road has the West 
End beat. 

Mr. Guthrie quotes the scholars in a programme note. 
The scholars are to the theatre what the statisticians are to 
politics : Authenticity Unlimited. But as allies they are not 
less dangerous than useful, and they stand sponsor to Mr. 
Guthrie’s only serious mistake. To omit Hecate and to cut 
the other witch scenes, as this production does, is permissible 
and even praiseworthy ; but to soft-pedal the supernatural 
throughout is to weaken the play. Mr. Guthrie feels that 
“the grandeur of the tragedy ” which “lies in the fact that 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth are ruined by precisely those 
qualities which make them great . . . is undermined by any 
suggestion that the Weird Sisters are in control of events.” 
But where is that suggestion ? Not in the text. Banquo’s 
** Good Sir, why do you start ; and seem to fear Things that 
do sound so fair ? *’—the first words spoken after the witches 
have hailed Macbeth by the titles which he will win so foully— 
is the clearest indication that Macbeth had his mind’s eye on 
those titles already, and that Shakespeare meant the actor 
to show it. Not even in a production entrusted to Mr, 
Maskelyne and Dr. Montague Summers could the Weird 
Sisters be given a dominating position in the development of 
either plot or character, They are there as local colour. They 
are part of the temperamental—not the topographical— 
setting ; they are the key to the dark, sultry, and portentous 
mood in which the play was conceived, in which it should be 
acted, and which is reflected elsewhere passim—faintly even 
in the Porter's speech, very explicitly by (for instance) the 
Old Man, To banish the witches to the background and give 
Mr. Guthrie’s excuse for doing so is neither more nor less 
logical than to jettison your wind-machine during a production 
of King Lear for fear that people might go away with the idea 
that the English climate was responsible for Lear’s insanity. 

But there is nothing else to quarrel with in a production 
which makes its points as subtly and effectively as any that 
I have seen at the Old Vie. It moves with the right terrible 
urgency, and, although the battle-scenes prove as intractable 
as ever, there is some brilliant crowd-work, notably in the 
courtyard after Dunean’s murder. From that moment én 
Macbeth is a criminal and everyone else, by corollary, a 
potential detective. The middle of the play is immeasurably 
strengthened by Mr, Guthrie’s refusal to let us forget either 
of these facts; the horror of the situation is  sulficiently 
expressed by the utterances of the guilty pair, but its tension 
is increased by Mr. Guthrie’s quite legitimate indications that 
suspicions are alive at the Court. Lady Macbeth’s attempts 
to allay them after Macbeth has broken down before the 
ghost of Banquo make a scene as exciting as anything in a 
thriller. 

As Macbeth, Mr. Charles Laughton ends his rather dis- 
appointing season on a note of triumph. Some of the verse 
is still beyond him, but otherwise he is admirable. His 
Macbeth is a giant with a streak of the abject in him which 
appears with telling effect in the earlier scenes with his wife 
and in front of Banquo’s empty stool. 

The best acting, like the best writing, goes to the scenes 
where Macbeth and his wife are working as a team. Miss 
Flora Robson is splendid, keying herself to a desperate 
inhumanity whenever Macbeth needs support or prompting, 
and at the last, having launched a monster on the world, 
declining to an end which is really more pitiful than his 
because she, a greater person, had further to fall. Mr. Roger 
Livesey’s exce!lent Macduff keeps a straight bat in the face 
of chaos; Mr. Marius Goring’s Malcolm is a likely monarch ; 
and Miss Athene Seyler, as the Third Weird Sister, apportions 
the entrails of batriachia with praiseworthy gusto. 

PeTeR FLEMING, 


The Cinema 
“Death Takes a Holiday.” At the Carlton 


Tuts film, based on Alberto Casella’s play, ought to have been 
made in Germany—the old Germany, before Hitler started to 
regiment the studios. Hollywood is unrivalled at treating 
everyday events with racy realism, but American producers 
are never comfortable with attempts at metaphysical sym. 
bolism. The idea here is that Death puts on human disguise 
and takes a holiday in the world of men, anxious to discover 
why mortals long to live and are afraid to die. The scene jg 
supposed to be Italy, but ‘* Duke Lambert,” the Italian noble. 
man acted by Sir Guy Standing, is patently English, and mog 
of his guests talk American. 

They are living in a vast villa full of pillars and statues, 
rather as though the designer of the set had mixed up the 
order with another one for a classical museum. Late at night 
a shadowy figure appears on the terrace. It is Death, who 
proceeds to inform the Duke, in an American accent, of his 
holiday plans. Soon, wearing a Ruritanian uniform, he jg 
received as a member of the house-party under the name of 
Prince Sirki. The women find his clear-cut profile and enig. 
matic manner altogether too fascinating, but when they gaz 
into his eyes they shudder, and it begins to seem that he will 
fail to experience the earthly love he craves. But there is one 
girl, Grazia, who is not afraid; and at last, when Death’; 
holiday is over, she disappears with him into a blaze of golden 
limelight. 

One effect of his holiday has been that accidents miracu. 
lously happen on earth without anyone being killed ; but this 
aspect of the story, which might have been effectively devel. 
oped, is merely indicated. All that really emerges is that 
Grazia prefers to die with the man she loves rather than marry 
the wealthy young Italian to whom she is more or less en- 
gaged. She is well acted by Evelyn Venable, who should haye 
a future on the sereen ; but Fredric March, though sometimes 
good in eerie parts, cannot do much with the Prince’s wooden 
attitudes and rhetorical speeches. The production is skilful 
and has moments of dramatic suspense ; but Death witha 
capital is a difficult film subject. ‘* We do it wrong, being » 
majestical, To offer it the show of violence . . .” 


“Tady of the Boulevards.” At the Tivoli 


Tus adaptation of Zola’s Nana is mainly intended to intro 
duce Miss Anna Sten, who was trained in Russia, acted in 
Germany with Jannings, and went to Hollywood at the 
invitation of Mr. Samuel Goldwyn nearly two years ago, 
Since then she has been learning English, while Mr. Goldwyn 
and his assistants have pondered earnestly over her future, 
evidently believing that she will one day break box-oflice 
records. 

This may happen, for Miss Sten has a fresh and vivid per 
sonality and a fund of natural emotion ; but it is difficult to 
understand why Nana was chosen for her first American 
appearance. In order to present her in a sympathetic light, 
the story has been ruthlessly bowdlerized, and she is required 
to portray an incredible blend of innocence and sophistication, 
She is supposed to be romantically in love with a young 
lieutenant, but she nevertheless accepts the protection of his 
elder brother, and eventually shoots herself with an_ ivory: 
handled revolver. 

The period details are unusually well done, but the cor 
tinuity is often jerky, probably because cuts have been intro: 
duced to make room for the phetographing of Miss Sten from 
every possible angle. Perhaps she will have a better chance 
in her next picture—a version of Tolstoy’s Resurrection, to be 
directed by Rouben Mamoulian. 

GENERALLY RELEASED NEXT WEEK. 

One Man’s Journey.—Lionel Barrymore as a self-sacr-ficing 
country doctor. Effective narrative passages, with promising 
idea suggested by implied comparison between human bedside 
methods and laboratory science ; but development weakenel 
by sentimental exaggeration. 

Cuartes Davy. 
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/and rhythm combined with a natural appearance, 
was to be found in classic art. 


_ important—in line for itself. 
masterly though his touch is, and delicate, he makes one 
/ feel that his lines are part of a general scheme of drawing. 
“They come last, 
“approved Slade tradition- 
j blocked out and mastered first ; 
whythm of line permitted to play on the surface of the deep, 
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Ast A Broadcasting Calendar 
Mantegna and the Critics FRIDAY, APRIL 6th 

; 10.45 What’s the Use of School?: A. C. Cameron, Secretary 

or all the great masters, none belongs so entirely, perhaps, for Education, Oxford City—one of the ablest of Educa- 
- gloriously, to the past as Mantegna, and as befits one tion Directors .. a3 re *e N. 
a chose more deliberately perhaps than any other fifteenth- 6. yo pagel — Pd Ww alford Davies - -* ° ee a 
entury master to assume the high Roman manner, his style 7 9-5 BBC. Chamber ~ piel psn String Quartet. Haydn, : 
;, what all writers agree to call austere and abstract. He Stravinsky and Beethoven .. L.R., &c. 
bs never been & popular artist ; and he has never ceased to be 10-35 Short Story—I. In a wey na ‘Agatha Christie. A “ 
: scected. Whether we read the pages which Mr. Berenson new experiment in story tel Keg AE: “ . 
pao to him in Italian Painters of the Renaissance, or the nas Ree anil yen a rae ll rth N 

brief note in Bickham’s old guide, The Curiosities of Hampton 6.35 The Marleys of Tyneside—I. Mrs. Marley introduces the 
family : a new series of dialect stories N.R 


(ourt, the verdict is the same: 


“With respect. to this painter, Mr. Graham assures us that he 
yas very correct in his Designs, curious in foreshortening his figures, 
yell skilled in Perspective, and familiarly acquainted with the 
Antiquities, by his constant application to the Statues, Basso 
pereo's,&e. His neglect, however, of seasoning his studies after 
the Antique, with the ‘livi ing beauties of Nature, has made his pencil 
somewhat hard and dry : his drapery likewise is for the most part 
too stiff, according to the mode of those times, and too perplexed 


with little folds.” 


Anatural judgement, perhaps, in an age when the nature of 
Mantegna’s medium, tempera, was imperfectly understood, 
and when he was one of the few exponents of its hard clean 
effects whose work was then looked at. 


Everyone is now familiar with the idea that hardly any 
of the great Italian works before Titian are oil paintings in 
our sense of the word; and the precision of Mantegna’s line, 
compared with that of Titian or Poussin must have seemed 
to Mr. Graham the result of a pedantic belief in the theory to 
which Ingres afterwards gave the stamp of dogma when he 
said that ‘* drawing was the probity of art.” 

Now Mantegna was interested passionately in probity and 
in pure painting, or rather pure art, for painting in his day 
was not painting as we now see it. He was an abstract 
artist, and he was conscious of his artistic aims. . But he 

“believed as all pupils of the Paduan Humanists did, that the 
secret of painting, as of all the arts, was somehow to be found 
in the study of the Antique. Perspective, the new scientific 
preoccupation of the Florentine, of Piero, he took in his 
“stride; he was impressed as no other artist had been before 


with the belief that the real problem lay in the application of 


| perspective to the planes of human figures, to the whole science 
_ of figure-drawing. 


Here lay, he could see, the secret of that marvellous symmetry 
which 
He was not, therefore, in- 
terested in tone or colour for themselves, nor—and this is 
He was not a calligrapher ; 


not first; Mantegna drew in the most 
the solid forms were broadly 


then and only then is the 


ike ripples which show the currents of a tide. 


What a tragedy that Mantegna’s greatest work, now at Hamp- 
Let us congratulate 
selves and the Office of Works on its worthy preservation 


“now. There are still fragments left of the real thing ; the 


P scaly body-armour carried as a trophy is pure Mantegna ; 


Pthere i is a good photograph of this detail on sale. 


But if Mantegna was as I have said an abstract artist, 


4 there no danger for such a man that he may fall into the 
sridity which Mr. 
partist of today? 
pexhaust,” he 


Kenneth Clark says besets the abstract 
* Whee the human mind invents it can also 
says. “ Unrefreshed and uncontrolled by 
natural appearance, our internal rhythms are redundant. 
But we need not use nature 
to control or to refresh our internal rhythms ; 
oe may also use art, if we understand it well enough, that 
De artistic themes of other times and other men, be they 
@f archaeological or anthropological interest to us, or even 
tf what we call aesthetic interest only, provided that we 
fan interest ourselves in them with our whole interest, 
pnd our whole emotional personality, are as good a material 
W. W. Winkwortu. 


10.45 The Boat Train—I. 


10.45 The Year in Whitehall : 


7-5 Time to Spare: S. P. B. Mais—a sequel to the “ $.0.S.” 
series of 1932. Future talks will be given by unemployed 
men and women themselves .. aa he N. 


7.30 “ Owt about Owt ”—Broadcast Magazine No. 2... N.R 
8 Beggar’s Opera, Act I—from the Little Theatre, Leicester .. M.R 
9.15 The Wireless Singers and Samuel Kutcher (violin) s« San 
9.20 ** Water Front and Open Sea”: Capt. David Bone. The 
first of a series by the commander of S.S. ‘ Transylvania ’ N. 
10 The Week in Scotland: P. A. Grimley .. ee os. ae 
SUNDAY, APRIL 8th 
2.40 Queen Elizabeth’s Subjects—I. Lord Burghley: A. L. 


Rowse—one of the ablest of the younger historians at 
Oxford . N. 

5 Recital of Works by ‘Handel, from St. Lawrence, W hit- 

church, where Handel himself played:  Stiles-Allen 
(soprano), Brosa (violin), &c. N. 

5-45 Macbeth: the Old Vic Company " produced by "Tyrone 

Guthrie—Charles eens as Macbeth, Flora Robson as 
Lady Macbeth . Ae aa = aa N. 


6.30 Carolare—W, elsh Hymn- 1-singing a W.R. 
7 Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater F N.R. 
7.30 Fireside Talk—What the Church Offers S.R. 


7-55 Service from St. Martin-in-the-Fields All Stations 

9-5 Pilgrim’s Way—Doubt: an anthology of poetry and 
music. Spoken by Ion Swinley . 

9.5 Sunday Orchestral Concert : Arthur Catterall and the 
B.B.C. Orchestra, cond. Sir a Wood. ae 
Respighi, Busoni aa ee 


MOND: AY, ‘APRIL ie 

“On Witchcraft Bound ” 
Simpson—a new and original travel series. . 

6.50 Books in General : Desmond MacCarthy 

7.30 The Treaty of Versailles and After—I. The Scene and the 
Personalities : Lord Riddell introduces an important new 
series N. 

HE hamber Music Players String Quartet and Megan Foster. 


» es 


Helen 


Brahms, Elgar, &c. .. : L.R., &c. 
8.30 “ Down to the Sea in Ships an ev vening with the Bristol 

Shiplovers’ Society .. W.R., &c. 
9.15 Sweeney Todd—the famous ‘melodrama pk ayed ‘by Tod 

Slaughter and his company a L.R., é&e: 


9.15 Two Plays from the Final of the Scottish Community 
Drama Association Festival .. «« SR 


9-20 “ Mind the Doctor”: Professor R. ie S. McDowall .. N. 


TUESDAY, APRIL roth 
4.30 Philharmonic String Quartet and Gabriel Lavelle (baritone) N. 
6.30 How Industries alter People : Professor William Cramp ..* M.R. 
6.30 The Western Onlooker—a Regional Review <- WR 
7.40 The Wandering Scot—Mr. Yeats in the E merald Isle : 
J. Caldwell Yeats re <a Jsnuee 
8 The Tudor Singers, cond. C ‘cuthbert Bates—in old : songs.. L.R. 
8.30 The Web of Thought and Action—I. A ready-made 
World: Professor H. Levy introduces a new series 


9.20 Recital: Hubert Eisdell (tenor), sins Mukle _Ceello) 
Gwendolen Mason (harp) .. , N. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL me 
10.45 Thinking Aloud: A. G. Street, author of Farmer's Glory N. 
3.15 Bournemouth ee Orchestra—Elgar’s Enigma 
Variations, &c. ee ae ri N. 
6.50 Science in the Making : : Ge rald Hez ard 5 N. 


6.50 Hudderstield Glee and Madrigal Soc iety —V augha an Wil- 


liams’ “ ‘Towards the Unknown Region,” &c. N.R 
7.30 The League of Nations and the Prevention of Disease : 
Dr. Melville D. Mackenzie .. _ N. 
8.15 B.B.C. Symphony Concert Purcell, "Delius, Holst aa N. 
9 Hire Purchase—Friend or Enemy ?: Discussion .. << ee 
10.15 Films Worth Seeing: Oliver Baldwin ; , N. 
10.30 Birmingham Repertory mined any in Sad About E ‘urope a 
one-act play .. ° ee «« BER 


THURSDAY, APRIL ae 
Mrs. Oliver Strachey .. a N. 


5-15 bg Waterways of ee 6. The Swan of Avon: 
.. du Garde Peach .. = “e ws a N. 
7-30" From Tolpuddle to ‘T.U.C.”—a hundred years of Trade 
Unionism: J. L. Hammond introduces a new series. N. 


8.15 London Philharmonic Orchestra, cond. Sir T. Beecham. 
Wagner, Bax (new work), Busoni, Franck . 


9.20 The Week Abroad: G. E.R. Gedye from Vienna. N, 


Foundations of Music 


Bach’s Piano Sonatas: Helen Perkin. 


April 6th. C. P. E. 
Schubert’s Winterreise and Schwanen- 


April gth, roth, 11th, 12th. 


yesany : George Parker, 
& 5 5 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


their successors with land and equipment, a good 
the land under experiment is rented; and this 
to be sold for building unless Rothamsted e 
right to buy (at the price of £30,000). 

an imperial disaster, if the land cannot 
tinuation of its beneficent purposes, 
preservation, merely from the point of v 
preservation of rural beauty. 
finer beeches or cedars? Is there any Elizabethan 
more eloquent of its date than the lovely house th 
in its outlook by the coming sale? The sum of 
which will save the place is an agreed price 
The money should repay itself almost at once in what May 
be called invisible dividends—in benefits to farmers all over 
the world, and indeed in national reputation. The letter 
of this Codex are not confined to a museum, but written (y 
the face of the fields. One must hope, and indeed expect, 
that the Director (Rothamsted, Herts.) will be showed 
under with contributions, great and small, 


Green Englana 

How sweet the return to England after travel, however 
lovely the alien lands! The grass is the crowning pleasure, 
at least to tired eyes. I seldom saw flowers more beautifully 
placed than on the top of Mount Carmel, where cyclamen 
grew from the side of stones with a naturalness unknown to 
Chelsea, and long-stemmed anemones thrust their scarlet 
heads through the low needles of the maritime pine. But the 
land is arid and the evergreen a little funereal. Nowhere is 
there a tree among those which we call evergreen that can 
compare either with the evergreen that is grass or the deci- 
duous tree or bush. The whole island is a garden, where, as 
in few other lands, you may live 

* Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade ” 
though all the boughs are bare. How very far, physically at any 
rate, is “‘ England’s green and pleasant land” from Jerusalem. 
* * * * 

A Palestine Tribute 

It was from Jerusalem and Palestine that I returned to 
England this spring ; and while travelling there I found one 
very green and pleasant bit of England in the minds of the 
settlers. Rothamsted was almost a household word. It was 
known, I should say, better there than here, at any rate 
in certain cireles ; and its pamphlets had almost a scriptural 
respect. For example: on arriving at Haifa (whose new 
harbour is a monument to British engineering) I drove to 
the Sea of Tiberias and in its neighbourhood inspected one 
of the new Jewish communal farms, and lunched with the 
young farmers. They were of any country: one a young 
American, one a Russian, one from the Balkan States, differing 
in all respects except a certain admiration for ‘the ethical 
idea” of the communal farm. One of the least English in 
speech and one of the youngest was reading a Rothamsted 
pamphlet on a technical matter and had read all the latest 


pamphlets. 
* oe * % 


English Inspiration 

These new Palestinian farms, both communal and individual, 
are of peculiar interest ; but first a word about Rothamsted 
on which they rely as a general adviser. This experimental 
station, the oldest and the best in the world, is at a crisis 
in its history. Its efficiency is closely correlated with its 
age; and its age is inimitable. There is a plot of land which 
has been left to relapse to nature. It has undergone the same 
change as the Garden of Eden ; but the thorns and briars that 
have grown up are not a menace but are ‘ for edification.” 
Many secrets of direct use to the farmer lie in that intentional 
wilderness. Incidentally, the last time I visited it a tree 
pipit, nesting there, was in perfect song. Its thorns and 
briars compose a new Garden of Eden, 

* * * * 

A Famous Plot 

Again, there is a yet more famous plot which has grown 
wheat in continuous succession for eighty years or so without 
any manure. It still produces a crop (said to be nearly equal 
to the world’s average), and a sort of dead level seems to have 
been reached. The crop no longer perceptibly diminishes, 
though there is an accentuation of the struggle with weeds 
(especially, I think, black bent) ; and on this little Hertford- 
shire plot under the eye and control of the best of research- 
workers, are compacted a number of the problens that face 
the cultivators of the once virgin soils of the prairie provinces 
of Canada. There, too, the weeds are a more present enemy 
than the exhaustion of the soil. How the soil recovers its 
fertility, becomes a widow's cruse, is one of the most essential 
of agricultural secrets, and has been more deeply penetrated 
at Rothamsted than anywhere else, largely because the expe- 
riment has been much longer and more continuous than 
elsewhere. The best friend of the farmer struggling with 
weeds on the Alberta plains is the Rothamsted plot. 

* % DS * 

Rothamsted’s Need 

On coming back to England I find that Rothamsted and 
its continuity of research is under threat from what Carlyle 
used to call the ‘‘ concrete mendacities” of the builder. 
Though Gilbert and Lawes, the founders of the place and 
the pioneers of scientific husbandry, to some extent endowed 


a 


It will be a Nationg| 
be saved for the con, 
The place is Worth 
iew of the gene 

Where would you jo 


A Communal Farm 

As I wrote above, a good deal of the inspiration for th 
new development of agriculture in Palestine has come fron 
Rothamsted, where most of the organizers have spent some 
The crop of the country is th 
orange and the grape-fruit, but the two big settlements tht 
I saw near Tiberias grow chiefly what we grow in Britain, 
Personally I much preferred the group of individual holding 
arranged in a huge ellipse with the farms outside and thy 
things of general concern inside ; but the communal fams 
claim one great advantage. 
stock, dairy, vegetables or what not—has a head and; 
constant staff, with the result that every man in the grow 
becomes a specialist, and each department is worked }y 
The high education of many of these immigrant 
enables them to turn more readily to the land than in othe 
Their urban or alien experience is reall 
In one respect the individu 


time in research work. 


Each department—poultn, 


circumstances, 
very little handicap indeed. 
as well as the communal groups are superior to ours, fi 
instance, to the fine groups established by Government a 
Holbeach and Sutton Bridge. 
for co-operative marketing. 

tion was the chief mistake made when our ex-Service me 
were set up on the land. 


Full arrangements are mat 
The omission of such organiz: 


Flowers in Literature 
A charming article appeared some months ago in tle 
Cornhill on flowers in literature ; and all who are intereste 
will delight to know that Mr. Vernon Rendall (an editor 
the Athenaeum) was then publishing only chips from lif 
workshop. A complete book, Wild Flowers in Litera 
(The Scholartis Press, 12s. 6d.) is now issued. 
of eclectic learning and delightfully written as well as selecte 
It is even humorous ; and on almost every page recalls ofte 
forgotten lines from the best literature, Greek, Latin, a! 
The fifty-eight chapters are each cf 
cerned with a particular flower or pair of flowers. It © 
certainly, as the author hopes, help many, whether they (fF 
or do not go botanizing, to find a distant dearness in the hi 
a secret sweetness in the stream. 


above all, English. 


Returned Exiles 
of the Norfolk Naturalists’ Committee (\f 
which reference was made last week) is particularly weloop” 
if only for the hope it gives that several species which bf 
virtually disappeared are returning and will return to 0% 
or remain through winter months. 
cession of sanctuaries, especially Scolt Head, Blakeney a 
Cley, there are a great number of private sanctuaries Of 
ever more watchers (headed by Major Buxton) who are de 
to encourage protection, and indeed to hunt down si 
marauders as the egg-collector. 


Beside the glorious si") 


The zeal is contagioy 


Both bittern and harrier have multiplied, near Hickling ® 
throughout the Horsey area, partly through the co-operalil 
of farmers and others living near the sanctuaries. 
of protection begins to compete with the older game § 
W. Beacu Towss 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


espondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
[ yews of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tue Srecrator.] 


“N 
AUSTRALIAN PRECEDENT FOR A 
SECOND CHAMBER 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
gir,—If we are to avoid the dangers inseparable from single 
chamber government with imperfect electoral methods, the 
roblem of the constitution of a Second Chamber by way of 
yeform or replacement of the House of Lords must be attacked 
py aresponsible government in this country. In the solution 
of the problem, precedents from the Dominions should be of 
yssistance. The latest. voice to reach us is from Australia, 

New South Wales, having recently amended its constitution 
by Act of Parliament approved on referendum, has made 
use of an interesting method for the constitution of a new 
Legislative Council, or Second Chamber. The electors are 
the members of the two legislative chambers voting as one 
electoral body. They vote by proportional. representation 
and secret ballot on the system of the single transferable 
yote. The total number of members of the Council is 60; 
15 members, or one-fourth of the Council, retire every three 
years, and a new election is then held to fill the vacant places. 
Individual members thus normally hold office for 12 years, 
but in the first Legislative Council under the new scheme 
one-fourth of the members retire at the end of the third, 
sixth and ninth years respectively. Casual vacancies are 
filled by election by the same electoral body. 

Much might be said by way of comment and commendation 
of this scheme, but I ask leave to make three brief general ob- 
servations only. First, the system ensures that the parties 
as already represented in the Council and the popular House 
have each their fair share of membership of the Second 
Chamber; second, outstanding political leaders who are not 
members of the popular House are sure of a place if they 
desire it, for the proportional method makes it certain that 
any considerable section of the electors is able to elect the 
persons whom it specially desires to support; third, a Second 
Chamber thus elected represents not mercly the mind or 
emotions of the country at any given moment of time, but 
also the currents ef opinion—whether of the Left or of the Right 
—which have prevailed during the last nine or ten years ; 
we thus get justice and fair representation not only as between 
parties at the moment, but as between successive states of 
the national mind—not the single instantaneous photo- 
graph, but the combination of instantaneous impressions 
recognized as a true picture by the human eye. It is perhaps 
this third result which is of special value in the creation of a 
Second Chamber. I could give your readers much favourable 
comment from the Australian Press on the results of the 
first election, but your space is limited and I refrain. 

It should be added that the plan is in its main lines similar 
to that which, after other methods had given less satisfactory 
results, was adopted for the Irish Free State Senate by Mr. 
Cosgrave’s Government. The hostility of Mr. De Valera 
to that Senate, as indeed to. any Second Chamber, is perhaps 
ho proof that its constitution is defective. 

I do not contend that the New South Wales plan could be 
edopted in this country for the full membership of a reformed 
House of Lords. Such a body should, in my judgement, 
contain an element not recruited from political life. But I 
leave it to others to argue as to the limits within which such 
a system might be applied in the United Kingdom.—I am, 
Sir, &e., JouN FiscHeErR WILLIAMS. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN GERMANY 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In The Spectator of March 16th Miss Munroe alleges 
that in my article on unemployment in Germany I ruled out 
all question of the accuracy of the official figures on the 
ground that they were ‘“ confirmed by an approximately cor- 
Tesponding rise in the employment figures of the Health 
Insurance offices.” What I actually wrote was that study at 
the Reich Statistical Office of the methods and in particular 
of the personnel of the oflice convinced me that they were 
unlikely to be faked. 


The most suitable length is that of one of our 


I went on to state that the diminution of unemployment 
by just over 2,000,000 (after adjustment for the counting of 
about 200,000 labour camp inmates as employed) ‘between 
January, 1933, and January, 1934, was corroborated by the 
Health Insurance statistics. These, which relate to employ- 
ment and are computed by separate authorities on a totally 
different basis, showed that 2,030,000 persons had been 
absorbed by the labour market during the same period. It 
should be noted that labour’ camp inmates continue to be 
excluded from these figures. This accounts for the discrepancy 
noted by Miss Munroe in her comparison of the two sets of 
official statistics for January and December, 1933. 

Miss Munroe suggests that this improvement is incom- 
patible with the wage-tax and retail trade returns. The wage- 
tax receipts were R.M. 65,300,000 in January, 1933, and 
R.M. 65,470,000 in January, 1984. This tax is only imposed 
upon wages and salaries above R.M. 115 per month, so that 
a great many workers, particularly those absorbed as un- 
skilled labour by public works, pay little or nothing. On 
the other hand, all the innumerable salary reductions in the 
higher grades seriously affected the receipts. Moreover, tax 
allowances to salaried persons taking on domestic servants, 
or making contributions to the ‘“ voluntary fund for the 
furtherance of national employment,” as well as the inclusion 
of the ‘bachelor wage tax surcharge”’ under a separate 
head, are estimated to account for a reduction of over 
R.M. 5,000,000 in the receipts from the wage tax. 

As for retail trade turnover, it amounted to R.M. 145,300,000 
in January, 1933, and to R.M. 161,700,000 in January, 1934. 
It was, of course, seriously affected by reduced purchasing 
power in the wealthier classes. There are various other tests, 
such as the yield from the ‘* Contributions to Unemployment 
Assistance ” (showing a rise from January to January from 
R.M. 43,380,000 to R.M. 46,280,000) to which the employ- 
ment figures can be put, and they all show an improvement. 

As for the possibility of active Social Democrats or Com- 
munists being afraid to register, if Miss Munroe re-reads my 
article she will see that I suggested it. But to my knowledge 
many well-known ‘** Marxists,” including those released from 
concentration camps, are in receipt of benefit, so that the 
numbers afraid to register can scarcely be large. There are, 
of course, the emigrants, but they number less than 100,000 
at the highest estimate. 

The Germans are a thorough people. I cannot help feeling 
that if they were faking their statistics they would fake the 
lot and not have obvious discrepancies. My opinion that the 
unemployment figures are broadly correct remains unchanged. 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. Powys GREENWOOD. 

Brooks's, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.]} 
Sir,—How is one to understand “ agricultural labourers” 
in vour note to the letter from Mr. B. W. Young on the price 
of bacon which you published on March 30th? You speak 
of the “ agricultural labourers who have benefited by the 
rise in prices ”’ (of bacon). 

Surely “agricultural labourers” usually means the 
majority of individuals who work on the land in exchange for 
a fixed weekly wage of: about thirty shillings—on which they 
have to support a wife and family, If that is so, Mr. Young 
is perfectly correct in his assumption that the poorer cus- 
tomers, who by the rise in prices are prevented from buying 
as much bacon as they bought before the board, and the 
agricultural labourers, “* comprise the same class.” 

I write from the heart of an agricultural district. There 
can be no question of the result of this attempt to make the 
bacon industry more efficient and better organized, which is 
often misleadingly referred to as a measure of socialization, 
One does not need to wait for the report of the chairman of a 
chain stores. Any shop will corroborate. This 
country is using less and less bacon. 

The reason for this unfortunate result of better organization 
Greater efficiency and production cannot 


village 


is surely simple. 
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be achieved without cost. These marketing boards which 
are being set up, and are our English advance parallel to con- 
tinental Fascism, are vivid illustrations of the correctness of 
the Marxist analysis. The improvement of an internal in- 
dustry under capitalism cannot be done but at the ever 
greater expense of those who always carry the heavy end of 
the tree. The improvement of Britain’s home bacon industry 
under capitalism cannot but be carried out at the cost of 
further impoverishment of the wage and small salary earners. 
The statement that bacon is rapidly disappearing from the 
table in our country is both accurate and poignant. ‘There 
are millions to whom bacon has for a long time been a staple 
form of meat.—I am, Sir, &e., ‘ 
ALEC Brown. 

Fressingfield, near Diss, Norfolk. 

[Our correspondent seems to have misunderstood our note. 
Mr. Young had referred in his letter to ** agricultural labourers 
whose wages depend to some extent on the price of bacon,” 
the implication being that if the rise in price hit the indus- 
trial worker it at any rate benefited the agricultural labourer. 
Our comment was to the effect that any agricultural labourers 
so. benefited -were negligible in number compared with the 
industrial workers who had been compelled to give up bacon 
altogether.—Eb. The Spectator.] 


THE FUNCTION OF INDUSTRY 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.| 
Sir,—I notice in the article on the Liberal Party Programme 
the statement that what is wanted by the country is a deter- 
mined policy directed to the drastic reconstruction of the 
great industries in a manner which will enable them to com- 
pete with the foreigner and bring back Jabour to the factories. 

Surely this betrays a common but mistaken view as to the 
true purpose of industry, which is to provide the citizens of 
this country with all desired goods and services which can 
ke either produced at home or imported from abroad ? All 
that we require from the foreigner, as far as industry is con- 
cerned, is imports, and, seeing that the quantity of these at 
present coming in is so great that we are trying to restrict 
them by tariffs, why demand * drastic reconstruction ” as 
though industry, as at present organized, could not supply 
our needs in this direction ? Competition with the foreigner 
is surely the legitimate aim of athletics, not industry, as 
under the auspices of the former it can be conducted in a 
spirit of friendly rivalry instead of in one of cut-throat com- 
petition ending in war. 

And if the other main function of industry be to provide 
jobs (rather than real wealth) the drastic reconstruction 
needed is obviously the destruction of all machinery and a 
rciu'n to handicrafts. It is not, however, industry that 
needs drastic reconstruction, but the monetary system which 
does not permit us to buy ail that we can produce and import, 
and forces us to try and send away for sale in some foreign 
market a greater value of real wealth in goods than we receive 
in exchange. This, if it be ‘sound finanee,” is equally 
obviously the economics of Bedlam.-—-I am, Sir, &c., 

TAVISTOCK, 

The Place House, Peasmarsh, Sussex. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

|To the Editor of Tue Srecraror. | 
Sir,—-.After listening to the debate last week in the House 
of Lords on the Housing problem, I would like to remove 
certain misconceptions which apparently still linger as 
to the Rees-Nicholson proposals for the setting up of a Central 
Housing Authority. 

One of the fundamental points of these proposals is to 
secure continuity of policy, allied with full co-operation, 
co-ordination and organization of the many interests involved. 
It is only by these means that a real and sound solution 
of the problem can be effected. Apparently an impression 
still exists that such a Central Authority might supersede 
or interfere with the activities of the Local and Rural Authori- 
ties, Public Utility Societies and Private Enterprise. We 
have, throughout, advocated the opposite policy. Today 
increase their 
rates, and this retards housing progress. We submit that 
a Central Authority will assist all forms of public and private 
housing enterprise to secure the speedier passing of their 


many Authorities are reluctant further to 


plans, and all the finance required for such work, thus 
them to operate as a combined body rather 
separate units. 

Regarding Public Utility Societies; their operations in 
future would not be held up by their having to secure the 
necessary finance on charitable lines, which is always a lengthy 
procedure. The last 12 months have conclusively prove 
that private enterprise is unable to undertake such speculatiyg 
business as building the necessary low-cost type of housj 
on a rental basis which should not exceed 10s, per week 
inclusive. All contractors today have to allocate approximately 
£25-£30 per house erected, to cover themselves for the loss 
of time and expense incurred in either seHing or letting 
such houses. Under a Central Housing Authority, all such 
builders would be fully financed and paid for every approved 
house erected. : 

A large and sustained programme of building is required 
throughout the country to relieve this housing shortage; 
therefore, under such an authority all builders and suppliers 
of materials will know that for some years to come, their full 
complement of men and works will be consistently engaged, 
These contractors and manufacturers would also enjoy 
the advice and co-operation of the many experts constituting 
the proposed Executive and Advisory Boards of such a 
Corporation, which would be of particular use to them oyer 
the proper town-planning of their building schemes, 

The excellent speech made by Lord Dudley emphasized 
the advantages to be secured by standardization and mass. 
production and the proper organization of all contracts, whereby 
the necessary building materials or units will be delivered 
to the site at the time when they are needed and erected in 
due order, so that the next process of construction can take 
place without loss of time or efliciency. The Marquess of 
Reading and Lord Trent, who are daily engaged in controlling 
two of the largest, most up-to-date and successful business 
undertakings of today, once again, as in the December 
Housing debate, strongly stressed the absolute necessity 
of dealing with this problem as a whole through a Central 
Housing Authority. Lord Balfour of Burleigh spoke in a 
like vein, but warned the House against unnecessary cen- 
tralization. Therefore, might I refer your readers to the 
details in our précis, on this point : 

* An N.H.C. will secure standardization particularly of items 
common to all districts, and initiate central buying to an extent 
compatible with all circumstances. In other words, centralization 
where essential and decentralization to a maximum consistent with 
sound organization.” 
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A further point that stood out in the debate was the 
total neglect of additional housing for all rural areas, which 
so greatly affects the agricultural problem. In_ preparing 
the Rees-Nicholson proposals, we have always been con- 
vineed that it is impossible to deal adequately with the 
problem by piecemeal legislation, All the difficulties of 
slums and overcrowding must be met by some properly 
organized, sustained and all-embracing plan of action.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., REGINALD NICHOLSON, 

Loxwood, Sussex, 


OVERPAID SCHOOLMASTERS 

{Vo the Editor of ‘Tun Sprecrator.| 
Sir,—** Public School Headmaster” has done well to state 
the facts relating to schoolmasters’ salaries, for the facts 
are apparently almost unknown, Of the innumerable business 
men who have expressed to me the usual opinion that “* school: 
masters are overpaid,” all have been taken aback on learning 
the truth of the matter. The general belief seems to be 
that these salaries are anything from 50 per.cent. to 100 pet 
cent, higher than they actually are. The present salary 
scale for graduate schoolmasters in secondary schools (£20- 
£400, net) is utterly inadequate for men of their status, 
education and training, marrying women of their own clas 
and engaged in a profession which demands constant expens 
if they are to maintain their efficiency and freshness. 4 
recent set of “ family budgets,” taken at random from 4 
number of schools, revealed that over half could afford 1 
annual holiday, and that when secondary school mastets 
wish to give their children secondary education this has t 
be done at the sacrifice of food, domestic help, insurance 
** cultural expenses,” or of all four. 
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nders at times if. the people who hold the financial 
‘nies of the schoolmasters in their hands are aware of the 
ey Presumably the Civil Service salaries are a guide as 
eo the Treasury considers reasonable pay : if so, then 
7 ars that schoolmasters are rated, consciously or 
: saat, between the General Clerical Class and the 
pa Executive Class; and, if the chances of promotion 
gre taken into account, very much nearer the former than 
the latter ! 5 E . 
One point touched upon by Ma Public School Headmaster,” 
though @ minor detail, is not without significance. ‘Teachers, 
yhen their salaries were cut (for the third time), were forced 
to pay Income Tax on their uncut salary. This was a some- 
what striking contrast to the subsequent treatment of holders 
of War Loan at the time of its conversion. Rightly or 
wrongly, @ cynical interpretation has been put on the sweet 
reasonableness displayed in the latter case ; and it is contrasts 
of the kind indicated which generate in the schoolmaster’s 
mind, the suspicion that he is selected for special victimization, 
and that his part in the nation’s life is unduly depreciated. 
The‘loyalty and devotion of the teachers, as I believe every 
headmaster will testify, has remained unimpaired, but. it 
could hardly remain so if this suspicion hardened into con- 
yiction.—I am, Sir, &c., 
UNIVERSITY. TRATNED. HEADMASTER, - 


One wo 


PAGANISM IN GERMANY 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.| 

§r,—In his interesting article on ‘The Nazis and the 
Churches,” on March 16th, Mr. Greenwood remarked that few 
Nazis “ took the attempts to build up a new Nordic religion 
seriously, and there were not rhany uniforms at a German 
Faith Movement demonstration addressed by Professor 
Hauer.” He also seems to imply that this movement exists 
to put forward ‘* absolute dogmas ” “‘ on the matter of th 
Aryan race.” 

While agreeing that this new ‘‘ Deutsche Glaubensbewe- 
gung” has only a limited appeal, I should, as one who has 
studied Comparative Religion under Professor Hauer at 
fiibingen, like to protest against any implication that he 
stands for any narrow anti-Semitic racialism. It is precisely 
these tendencies which he has attempted to resist: only 
recently he issued a spirited defence of liberalism, and he has 
always stood for freedom in questions of religious belief. The 
emphasis in ‘German Faith Movement” is on Faith (as 
opposed to dogme’) not on ‘* German,” though it is true that 
his tolerant attitude towards religious belief includes a certain 
amount of the ‘* nature-worship ” associated with the old 
Germanic religion, 

This aspect of religion is one which the Lutheran Church 
(in which Professor Hauer was formerly a missionary in India) 
tends to neglect ; and by its insistence on a rather exclusive 
dogmatism it has perhaps driven him to react more strongly 
against organized Christianity than might have been the case 
in this country. Unlike the German Christians, he does not 
attack the Old Testament, nor does he seek to eradicate 
“Jewish elements from the New. In many ways it would 
not be fanciful to regard his position as a via media between 
Lutheran conservatism and the perverted modernism of the 
German Christians. At any rate, whatever be the beliefs of 
some of the German Faith Movement, Professor Hauer must 
be included among the many Germans who are not “‘ orthodox” 
about the Aryan race.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Exeter College, Oxford. H, P. Wincpon, 


CONDITIONS IN VIENNA 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| 
Sir,—May I call the attention of your readers to the subject 
of British relief work in Austria, in connexion with which I 
have just visited Vienna for the Save the Children Fund ? 
To meet the emergency two main agencies are at work. The 
Dolifuss-Initzer Fund is doing work of which Mme. Dollfuss 
showed me an example in the soup kitchen at Semmering, 
one of the poorest quarters. Here, as at many other places, 
food and parcels are distributed. A long queue of destitute- 
looking women were waiting their turn. It was pointed out 
that the vast majority of the recipients were suffering from 
distress not in any way caused by the recent disturbances— 


a fact which eonfirmed the view that victims of the fighting 
are often afraid to resort to unsympathetic quarters for help. 
This fact illustrated the necessity for the other main agency 
of relief, that of the Society of Friends, which has received 
official recognition. It has already ascertained that some 
seven thousand families require assistance, apart from the 
unascertained number of those dismissed from their jobs. 

I accompanied one of the workers to the homes of recipients 
in some of the battered blocks of dwellings, the courts of which 
were crowded that afternoon with visitors surveying the shell- 
holes and bullet marks, so that this famous municipal enter- 
prise became, in its bombarded condition, something of a 
popular resort. A typical case in the worker's round of visits 
was that of a woman with a sick child. The husband, when 
the firing began, thought that his wife was in another block, 
went out to find her and was shot dead by a stray bullet. 

This, and similar cases, have, up to now, been aided by the 
Quakers with small sums of money, but it is intended that 
relief shall in the main be by parcels of food, or orders for food 
purchase, with financial aid for payment of rents. 

The Save the Children Fund, which works for children 
abroad as well as at home, practises another method which it 
has used in Vienna ever since the War.: It arranges for the 
* adoption” of an individual child, chosen from among 
orphans or those in peculiar need, by one of its subscribers, 
English or other. For £5 or so a child is in this way assisted 
week by week for a year. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize the value of gifts to this 
fund, which is dividing its resources between the Quaker 
relief, Mme. Dollfuss’s Fund, and its own adoption system. 

It would be easy to make a harrowing picture of the con- 
ditions of mental misery and economic distress which are the 
lot of thousands of families. What is not so easy is to disso- 
ciate the problem of relief from the whole question of political 
conditions, of the policy of foree pursued by organizations 
other than the armed forces of the State, and of the underlying 
responsibility attaching to the policy which reduced Austria 
to an uneconomic unit. But the real urgency is to deal with 
the situation as it is. It cannot be denied that,’ however we 
apportion praise or blame, a vast number of persons, of whom 
perhaps the majority are children, are suffering in a manner 
which has no reference to guilt, and which calls urgently for 

our sympathy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

40 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. NoEL-BUXTON, 

President of the Save the Children Fund. 


SWISS NEUTRALITY FOR AUSTRIA 

[To the Editor of Tur Seecraror.| 
Str,—The declaration of Dr. Benes in favour of Austrian 
neutrality guaranteed on the Swiss model compels both 
Britain and the United States to consider what respon- 
sibilities they will accept to help peace in Central Europe. 
Both the English-speaking Powers desire to avoid European 
discords and will prefer to act like the Priest and the Levite 
rather than like the good Samaritan, but Dr. Benes says 
that the neutrality plan is probably the only way to ensure 
peace. The problem is to prevent Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Jugoslavia, Italy or Germany from sending troops across 
the Austrian frontier. 

Britain and the United States could both undertake a 
sea-boycott as follows: not to allow their merchant ships 
to visit the aggressor’s ports, nor to carry the aggressor’s 
goods, nor any goods to the aggressor, nor to allow the 
aggressor’s ships to load or unload cargo at British or United 
States ports, nor to allow cargo coming from the aggressor 


country to be unloaded at any British or U.S.A. ports. That 
would encourage other guarantors living nearer to the 


guaranteed frontier to oppose the violation of Austrian 
neutrality. 

Japan has dispelled respect for Geneva so we must fall 
back on the laws of neutrality set forth in the Hague Con- 
vention of 1907. 

Neutrals cease to be neutral if they interfere with belli- 
gerents, so all neutrals should combine to protect all neutral 
rights, but should not expose themselves or other neutrals 
to attack by a belligerent. 

No neutral should supply war material to an aggressor, 
for the Austrians would be rightly aggrieved if people sitting 
in comfort and protected by the laws of neutrality should 
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be making profit out of the continuance of hostilities against 
a fellow neutral and we still all agree that it would be repre- 
hensible and intolerable if Austrians were shot down by 
British cartridges and guns while Britain was bound by 
treaty to uphold Austrian neutrality. 


—I am, Sir, &c., R. C. Hawkin. 


THE AMERICAN LATCHSTRING 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Sir,—The English traveller in the United States seldom hears 
a pleasanter remark from any friend, new or old, than “ The 
latéhstring is out,” meaning, of course, that one is welcome at 
any time. In my article on the “ Last of the Longfellows” the 
word by some mischance became “ latechkey,”’ which, besides 
not making sense, spoils a delightful traditional phrase.—I am, 
Sir, &c., S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
Whiteleaf, Princes Risborough. 


THE CASE AGAINST A RODEO 
[To the Editor of Tne Srecraror.] 

Sir,—The ‘National Sporting Club intend to hold a Rodeo 
in London during this summer, and the R.S.P.C.A. intend to do 
their utmost to prevent such an unsporting exhibition from 
being held. A Bill which, if it is passed, will have this effect 
has been introduced by Sir Robert Gower, M.P., and it 
comes up for second reading on April 13th. 

When the 2.S.P.C.A. protested against the holding of a 
Rodeo in 1924 the producer accused the Society of being 
*unsportsmanlike and un-English,”’ and said that the show 
would appeal to the best sporting instincts of a British 
crowd. At the second performance a steer had a leg broken. 
There were shouts of protest, and the audience demanded 
that the performance should be stopped at once. It was 
stopped, and that particular part of it—steer roping—was 
not repeated. 

At subsequent performances there were other unfortunate 
* accidents.’ In bull dogging (or steer wrestling) two steers 
had their necks broken (one after it had been thrown several 
times), horns were broken, steers bled from the nostrils, and 
so on. R.S.P.C.A. inspectors were not allowed to examine 
the animals. Eventually the R.S.P.C.A. summoned the 
promoter of the Rodeo and some of those who took part 
in it. The case came before a Bench of eleven magistrates 
and, by a majority of one (six to five), the summonses were 
dismissed. 

Commenting on the result, the Solicitors’ Journal of 
July 12th, 1924, said: ‘‘ This case stands to the credit of the 
R.S.P.C.A., and on the well-known facts as to the Rodeo 
Exhibition there is no doubt the summonses would haye 
succeeded had the justices applied the law.” Thus, although 
the law was not applied as it should have been—according 
to this expert opinion—five out of the eleven magistrates 
were ready to apply it. 

Cruelty was certainly apparent to the spectators. One 
paper said that the Rodeo sailed as near as it could to a 
bull-fight without actually being it. Another paper, after 
describing bull dogging as ‘a heart-rending stupidity,” 
added: ‘‘ The same degree of cruelty towards his moke 
would have landed any coster in London in prison.” That 
was quite true. 

The Sporting Life said: ‘It is not sport . . . The 
lassoing and throwing of domestic animals more or less 
tame in a comparatively confined space like the Wembley 
Stadium, big though it is, is comparable with the coursing 
of rabbits in a field in which all the bolt-holes are stopped— 
the kind of ‘sport’ which is forbidden by law in this 
country.” 

Such is the exhibition which the National Sporting Club 
proposes to present in London this summer. Since the 
policy of the R.S.P.C.A. is to secure fair play for animals, 
the Society will try, to the utmost limit of its powers, to 
prevent the holding of a Rodeo anywhere, at any time, by 
anyone and, with that object in view, appeals for help to 
the animal-loving public. Copies of the petition in support 
of Sir Robert Gower’s Bill may be had from the R.S.P.C.A., 
105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Frercus Mac(unn, 

R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, S.W.1. Chief Secretary. 


_ Stainer’s Crucifixion (which still enjoys a hole-an 
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Music 
Passion Music 


THERE was a time when Good Friday in this count 


ruled and regulated by Handel’s Messiah. — 


Except fy 


d-com 
. s e 
existence), no other work was likely to become a hea 


Then the Wagner group began to make its claims and Parsifa| 

was admitted to the field. Handel was no more the ma 
for this group than Wagner was for the other, But te 
the majority the chief item in Good Friday’s established 
ritual is still the singing of Messiah, either to take part in 
it, or, if the voice is not what it was, proudly to follow it 
with the family vocal score in hand. Their numbers ar 
many. There is no danger that Parsifal will usurp Messiah; 
dominion over the English Good Friday. During th 
interval of a Parsifal concert in the Albert Hall, when, 
according to custom, choralists join their friends jn the 
audience, I once overheard a remark of one of the singers, 
“I say it’s unhealthy music,’”’ she declared, and then, by 
way of corollary, added: ‘* There’s nobody like old Handed 
after all.” 

There is no need to read any profound meaning into thog 
words. The simple expression was doubtless intended ty 
convey a simple meaning, as who should say: “ Parsifi) 
is unhealthy because it is not the kind of music which 
normally appeals to normal English folk.’ And the after. 
thought can be interpreted : ‘‘ Whereas Handel's music is,” 
The motive of Wagner’s sacred music-drama is the rapture 
of pain. Even when Gurnemanz points to nature's r. 
awakening as a sign of thesworld’s gratitude for redemption, 
the thought is turned to increase the Knights’ burden of 
sorrow. Yet, for all its preoccupation with pain, Wagner’ 
last work does not lift us to any plane whereon, perhaps, 
we could begin to perceive, however dimly, the mystery of 
suffering. It is not purely spiritual enough for that. The 
poignancy of the utterance turns to pierce again; and we 
are made to suffer for suffering’s sake. That choralist 
spoke well: there is no health in this music. 

The B.B.C.’s choice of Bach’s St. John Passion instead of 
Parsifal this year was an admission that another grou 
had become articulate. Perhaps the hint was taken from 
the Promenade Concerts where Bach’s following is at least 
equal in strength and calculated zeal to Wagner's. More. 
over, Bach’s Passions give us the best of two worlds, the 
theological world which Handel, admittedly, fills with 
sublime eloquence, and the psycho-analytical world which 
Wagner invested with something like luxury. In Bach's 
arias the sinner does not luxuriate, but he does know the 
deadliness of human sin and hopes for regeneration durch 
Mitleid wissend ; and the chorales in the St. John Passion 
lead from this consciousness (as in No. 7, ‘“* O mighty love”) 
by way of a personal adoration (No. 27, for example, “0 
King of Glory ’’) to the exultant faith of the final hymn. 

The first lines quoted above are taken from Sir Ivor Atkins’ 
edition, for which Dr. T. A. Lacey provided new translations, 
But last week either the B.B.C. or Sir Henry Wood decided 
to use Troutbeck’s text. It was perhaps a pity to forgo 
the advantages of the other edition which was successfully 
put to the test five years ago at the Worcester Meeting of 
the Three Choirs. The editor’s aim was to settle by arbitra- 
tion the relation between Bach’s declamation and_ the 
English language. His solution was serviceable in that it 
gave offence neither to musicians nor to theologians. In 
addition it conferred a benefit by restoring the phrasing 
indicated in the Bach-Gesellschaft full score. 


The work is so beautiful in its depth of expression that 
every care should be taken to make clear its original col 
ception. Not that it is easy for an audience sitting in 4 
present-day concert-hall invaded by radio appliances, t 
recapture the austere devotion of a Lutheran congregatiol 
in St. Thomas’s, Leipzig, at the beginning of the cighteenth 
century. But the direct simplicity of the music can le 
conveyed, and this was the virtue of Sir Henry Wood’ 
performance, in spite of the swollen numbers of his forees 
and thanks to the spirit of the Philharmonic Choir and 
especially to Mr. Eric Greene, the narrator. agi, Maine 
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The Modern Home 


THE “IDEAL HOME” EXHIBITION 


ng of the Daily Mail ‘‘ Ideal Home” Exhibition 

(olympia, April 8rd-28th) found at least one visitor with 
higher expectations than usual. For this year, the Housing 
section in the National Hall—always the piéce de résistance 
of the vast show—is no Village of Merrie Englande complete 
with mock-Tudor residences and an Antique Welle, but a 
reputed Village of Tomorrow—that is to say of Today, so far 
as possibilities are concerned. This is in itself a great step 
forward. The “* Ideal Home ” Exhibition has always been a 
frankly commercial undertaking—and a very successful one— 
which means that it has never allowed itself to get too far 
ahead of its patrons’ tastes. That its promoters have allowed 
it to “go modern” must mean that in their opinion the 
general public has at last begun to tire of the pseudo-antique 
and fanciful, and are beginning to want the type of house best 
suited to the conditions of life as it is lived teday. Having 
said that, we have said a great deal, and we should not look 
fortoo much. It is bound to take time for builders to realize 
that modernism is not a style that can be clapped on any 
building as they have been accustomed to clap on Tudor or 
neo-Georgian architecture to suit their customers’ require- 
ments, but is the inevitable result of a way of thinking: the 
solving of a number of complex problems in the simplest and 
most economical manner. Of the nine houses shown, one is 
very good indeed, one is good, and the remainder range from 
not so good to atrocious. Much the same can be said about 
the furnishing. Let all who would wish to learn the difference 
between modernism at its best and ‘* modernisticism”’ go 
first to the ‘‘ Sunspan ”’ house (No. 4) by Messrs. Wells Coates 
and Pleydell-Bouverie, and then to any other except the 
Laing house (Nol 1). In the former they will see how in 
their excellent plan the architects have contrived to catch the 
maximum amount of sun and to reduce passages to a mini- 
mum, while securing admirably efficient service-circulation. 
In the latter they will see how the builders—and, I regret to 
say, in several instances, architects—have relied on flat roofs, 
metal windows and meaningless horizontal lines stuck about 
on the exterior to mask with mock-modernism interiors that 
can lay small claim to modern efficient planning. The deco- 
rators and furnishers in their turn have wrought fearful things 
with all sorts of glittering modern materials wrongly employed, 
with furniture meaninglessly modernistic and with fabrics 
patterned in hideous triangular designs. A return to the 
“Sunspan”’ house will show the charm and repose of the 
modern inter‘or when properly done. Much the same thing 
can be said to a lesser degree of the Laing house, a really 
praiseworthy design only marred slightly in the interior by 
such details as the moulded cornices and zig-zag carving round 
the architraves. 

Of the other set pieces, ‘‘ Adventures in Colour” results 
from a meeting of a representative Committee of the London 
Chamber of Commerce and the British Colour Council, at 
which twelve colours were selected with a view to standardizing 
a range of various household fittings, such as cookers, 
refrigerators, kitchen cabinets, electric appliances, and so 
on, with paints, fabrics and floor-coverings to match. These 
are all displayed in a series of completely furnished rooms : 
a Studio Flat, a One-room Flat and three kitchens — of 
which last, that designed by ‘‘ Design for Today * seemed 
to me, appropriately enough, the best. Of the other rcoms, 
the One-room Flat, designed and furnished by Messrs. 
Bowman Bros., deserves special commendation. In_ this 
can be seen some of the new Finnish furniture, designed 
by Alvar Aalto, which should appeal to those who appreciate 
the lines and springiness of steel chairs but dislike their 
coldness. I speak with some diffidence, as I was originally 
responsible in part for introducing it into England—but this 
type of furniture does seem to me an important step in the 
right direction. Other pieces can be seen downstairs in 
the Main Hall, on the stand of the same firm, ‘ Bathrooms 
with Ideas’ are all rather Hollywood in their scope; but 
no doubt there are still the wealthy among us who may 
find there something to their taste. ‘* New Rooms for 
Old,” on the other hand, hold a lesson for all who fail to 
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realize what transformations the modern decorator and 
furnisher can achieve, and who shrink in despair from the 
very idea of trying to modernize their homes. Here is a 
selection of old-fashioned apartments, grim enough in all 
conscience, and next door to each is itself in modern guise. 
Few structural alterations have been made, so that in 
most cases the change-over should not have been unduly 
expensive. 

On the ground floor of the Main Hall, the furniture exhi- 
bited is for the most part no less disappointing than usual. 
A visit to the stands of Messrs. Heal, Arundell Clarke, Bowman 
Bros. and Maurice Adams will have skimmed off most of the 
cream, to which should be added, in the small Pottery Section, 
the exhibit of Shelley china. It is encouraging to notice 
throughout the exhibition the growing popularity of several 
new developments in design which have been urged or com- 
mended on this page in the past. It is no longer unusual to 
see a gas-fire mounted as a gas-fire should be—in the form of 
a framed panel rather than of an imitation fireplace ; and 
the ‘* Portcullis *’ radiant (or fireclay element), by far the 
best in looks and probably in efficiency, is now to be seen in 
a large proportion of the gas-fires exhibited. Among electric 
fires, too, there is a growing tendency to make the most of 
their capacity for emitting radiant heat, by the use of cor- 
rectly-curned reflectors. The Bell Fireplace Company show 
an open fireplace which neatly incorporates two small electric 
fires as an alternative source of heat—a device which is, I 
believe, to be found in some of the ‘** Devon ” grates also. In 
* Gadget Gallery,” as it might fittingly be called, I was 
pleased to find a small electrically-driven machine, the 
** Mixmaster,” which is capable of performing a rather more 
varied collection of tasks than anything of the sort I have 
yet come across. It mixes anything from dough to drinks, 
peels potatoes (removing the eyes), minces and chops, polishes 
silver, works a freezer or grinds coffee. I now look for a 
slight extension of its powers to work a vacuum-cleaner, 


floor-polisher and sewing-machine. Among the simpler 
methods of water-softening, ‘* Clensol*’ blocks deserve 


mention. They cost 1s. each, and can be placed either in the 
cold supply-tank to soften the water at every tap in the house, 
or in a special fitting (costing 12s. 6d.) to push on to any tap 
desired, For a household of three or four persons their re- 
newal cost will amount to between 6d. and 1s. a week. 
Where the tank is particularly inacessible, a larger fitting 
pan be introduced at a convenient place in the main-supply 
pipe. There is little doubt that an efficient water-softener 
does save its cost by economizing in fuel, tea and coffee 
(though it may make desirable a change in blend of the two 
Jatter), and will gradually cure boilers and pipes which are 
badly furred. Cream-machines, almost the first of which 
was noted on this page some years ago at 3} guineas, are now 
to be seen in abundance, the cheapest costing no more than 
5s. 6d. 

There is no doubt that the time is not far ahead when we 
shall make records of our children’s and friends’ voices, just 
as we have taken photographs and, lately, films of them. 
Two types of fairly inexpensive sound-recording apparatus, 
suitable for home use, are exhibited—one of them capable 
of being used in conjunction with synchronized films, and both 
giving very fair reproduction. I also came across two special 
paints which should have no difficulty in finding users. One, 
** Stoppa Slip,” when applied to the bottom of a rug or carpet, 
prevents it slipping about on a polished floor; the other, 
** Stixeat,” is an aluminium paint for metal surfaces, which 
will withstand even red heat. Its application, as a cleaner 
and more cheerful alternative to black-lead, for stoves and 
cookers will be obvious. For a much-needed rest I can 
recommend the ‘* Hall of Magic ” where the B.T.H. Company 
give an excellent display of scientific marvels. One hears 
light, sees sound, watches a candle blow itself out by elee- 
tricity and an egg (real inside but thoughtfully provided by 
the organizers with a glass shell) boil itself in wireless waves 
while held between the demonstrator’s finger and thumb, 

G. M. Boumpnrey- ~ 
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A Continuing City 


By PROFESSOR ERNEST BARKER 


“Tuts book is an attempt to discover a guiding principle in 


public affairs.” In this one brief sentence, printed on the 
wrapper, Mr. Curtis states the aim of his Civitas Dei*. In 
effect it is his political Testament. After many years of 
wrestling, in many countries, with the complexities of public 
affairs and “ the problem of the commonwealth,” he attempts 
to set out his ultimate belief, in thirty-three brief and com- 
pressed chapters, packed with quotations from the Bible and 
St. Augustine, Thucydides and Josephus, Dr. Headlam and 
Dr. Streeter, Mommsen and Professor P-illard. The questions 
he asks himself are the eternal questions (propounded by 
Plato in the Republic, and still more in the Laws, and again by 
St. Augustine in the De Civitate Dei)—what is the ultimate 
principle which human society should serve, and what is the 
ultimate form which society must assume in order to serve 
this principle truly ? 

The ultimate principle, Mr. Curtis answers, is the 
principle of the commonwealth. It is a principle of self- 
government, and of self-development through self-govern- 
ment. ‘* The commonwealth is a system which enables 
the structure of society to be moulded by its own mem- 
bers in the light of experience.” The principle of the com- 
monwealth is opposed to the principle of authority—and 
therefore, apparently, it is opposed to the principle of the 
Church ; but this is never made really clear, It is a principle 
foreseen and half achieved by the Greeks; it is a principle 
fully realized and expounded in the teaching of Jesus (whom 
Mr. Curtis seems to regard as the human prophet of human 
society): it is a principle which has been developed in 
England, and which has also ** developed in England a some- 
what higher sense of realities and also a somewhat deeper 
instinct for truth than is commonly found elsewhere.” This 
is the lesson of past history about the ultimate principle of 
society : ‘‘a commonwealth is simply the Sermon on the 
Mount translated into political terms.” What of the futures 
and of the ultimate form which society must achieve in order 
to serve its principle truly? ‘The ultimate goal,” Mr. 
Curtis replies, “‘ can be no other than the organization of all 
human society in one State based on the principle of the 
commonwealth.’ We shall find the Civitas Dei if we “ think 
of a world commonwealth as the goal of human endeavour,” 
In other words the democratic State, exalted and extended 
to the dimensions of universality, is the principle and the 
purpose of human life. 

In order to attain this conclusion, Mr. Curtis pursues the 
method of a review of our human past, and attempts a 
philosophy of history. “In the long run the validity of 
principles is proved in their application, and therefore only 
in the course of ages. It is this which vests history with its 
special importance.’ Mr, Curtis’s review of the lessons of 
history falls into three sections. The first section (down to 
page 104) is a review of ancient history. The second (from 
page 105 to page 222) is a review of the idea of the Kingdom 
of God—in its false, or ‘* transcendental’, and its true, or 
‘*‘realist’’, conception—from the epoch of our Lord to the 
days of St. Augustine and the establishment of the Church 
Triumphant as a transcendental kingdom. The third and last 
section, of some sixty-five pages, covers the period from the rise 
of Islam to the coming of the world commonwealth. Mr, 
Curtis’s review of history often runs into unnecessary detail, 
and sometimes (as if in compensation) it is cursory to a degree. 





* Civitas Dei. By Lionel Curtis. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


“A tyro might have written all this,” the reader will often 
murmur to himself as he reads ; and Mr. Curtis confesses ag 
much at the end of Chapter XXXII—pleading, however, that 
he sees in these details the threads of the potent and creative 
idea of the Kingdom of God. One part of the review of the 
world’s history runs into some volume—the part concerned 
with the examination of the miracles and the resurrection of 
our Lord. It is necessary, Mr. Curtis feels, to examine these 
things, because they imply, if they are accepted, a trans. 
cendental view of the Kingdom. They are therefore examined 
~——and dismissed. They involve the principle of authority; 
they are foreign to the principle of the commonwealth, 

Mr. Curtis writes eloquently ; and every reader will fee] 
that a gospel is struggling to express itself in his pages. It is, 
in brief, a gospel of democracy, hallowed by the name of the 
commonwealth and consecrated by the name of the Kingdom, 
Many of us can subscribe to that gospel—but only up toa 
point. Politics is not everything. The democratic State may 
be one mansion in God’s house; but His house has many 
other mansions. There are such things as churches, but they 
do not appear in Mr, Curtis’s philosophy—or, if they appear 
(as in the chapter on the Church Triumphant, which deals 
somewhat hardly with St. Augustine), they appear under the 
guise of “ theocracy in its transcendental form,” which has 
** ousted the principle of the commonwealth.” The zeal of the 
State has eaten Mr. Curtis up. He has a passion for political 
organization in all its forms, whether discrepant or con- 
cordant—a passion for sovereignty (‘‘ which is founded on 
dedication . . . and is the essence of the State’’); but 
equally a passion for village-community and the happy habit 
of village-debate. 

This passion for the State, however wide and _ inclusive 
it may be, is really an over-simplification. A philosophy 
of history which wrestles with the full facts has to reckon 
with churches as well as States. It has also to reckon 
with nations and national cultures, and to estimate their 
place and importance in the human scheme. (The word 
Nation is not included in Mr, Curtis’s vocabulary, except as a 
“scale”? or dimension of the commonwealth.) It has to 
reckon, again, with social groupings and social classes, and to 
appreciate the significance of economic factors and needs in 
the past and the future of human life. (There are some who 
think Russia the Kingdom, and economics the Gospel.) These 
are reckonings which Mr. Curtis has not made. He begins and 
ends with an abstract “ political man.” The three pillars of 
his temple are the Greek Polis, the British Commonwealth, 
and a simplified, rationalized and “ politicized ’’ interpreta- 
tion of the teaching of Jesus. There is a mixture of nobility 
and naiveté in his philosophy. There is a mixture of fine 
apercus and pure errors in his history. His whole book is a 
paradox—or a rapa mposdoxiav. We should have expected 
a man who had been a great part of great affairs to have 
gathered a rich harvest of ripe experience, and to have 
gathered it direct.from life. We find instead a series of 
historical disquisitions (or even, now and again, of historical 
tabulations) mixed with a number of quasi-theological specu- 
lations. Through all, it is true, there runs the thread of the 
commonwealth. Yes—but what is the commonwealth? Is 
it a Civitas Dei, or is it a liberalized Leviathan ? Perhaps, 
after all, there is more of Hobbes than of St. Augustine in 
Mr. Curtis’s thought. Would that he had read St. Augustine 
more deeply, and understood him more truly, before he 
had borrowed the title of his great work for this volume. 
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The London Survey 


w Survey of London Life and Labour. Vol. VI: 


The of Social Conditions ; (2) The Western Area. 


oval : Western Area Maps. (P.S. King. 17s. 6d. each.) 


Tae great enterprise, which is proceeding under the direction 
of Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, will be completed in nine volumes. 
Hlere are the sixth and seventh ; the end, though not yet 
reached, comes in sight. Vols. III and IV gave us a survey 
and maps for the Eastern area of the London which has 
heen investigated ; the present volumes give a_ similar 
qurvey and corresponding maps for the Western area. But 
they also contain a summary of comparative results for the 
two areas, and a number of additional chapters—on housing, 
on migration, on London’s Jews, on household economy, 
gid on mental deficiency—which are related to London 
gs a Whole. 

Those who have studied the previous volumes will remember 
that two methods of inquiry are followed—a house sample 
qalysis, for which Professor A. L. Bowley is responsible, 
py street survey and poverty maps worked over by Sir 
I, Llewellyn Smith. The two methods being independent, 
it is significant that they yield practically the same results, 
Moreover these results appear much the same for the West 
as they were for the East. Some local differences there, 
of course, are; but the governing factor of wages is prac- 
tially uniform. This implies, not merely that for any 
given trade there is normally one wage-rate in East and 
West alike, but that trades which pay low wages are not 
massed together disproportionately in either half. In 
each area more than half the workmen received wages 
exceeding 6ls. a week, and more than a tenth received 
over £4 a week. Rents are higher in the West, and the 
proportion of the wage which is absorbed by them is somewhat 
higher there at all ranges of working-class income. 

To compare the results of the survey with Charles Booth’s 
(ie, to compare, roughly, 1929 with 1889) it is necessary 
to apply Booth’s poverty standard just as he framed it. 
If this be done, it appears by the Street Survey method that 
the reduction of poverty has been 69 per cent. and by the 
House Sample method that it has been 71 per cent. So 
close a coincidence in independent estimates is certainly 
remarkable. Thus in forty years something between two- 
thirds and three-quarters of what Booth defined as poverty 
has been wiped out. Had the conditions which Booth 
found continued, there would have been in the survey area 


in 1929 over 1,500,000 persons living in poverty. Instead 
there were in fact about 490,000. It is still a big aggregate, 
but only about 8.7 per cent. of the population. Booth’s 


percentage was 380.7. Moreover poverty is less localized 
and congested than it was. A blue street on the maps 
means a street in which the majority of inhabitants are 
below the poverty line ; and these blue streets have faded 
out much more quickly than poverty itself. Another 
difference is that whereas formerly it was low wages, as a 
tule, which plunged a family below the poverty line, now 
it is usually unemployment. Of course this is a natural 
result from the raising of wage-rates ; but in several respects 
it is a disquieting one. 

The chapters on special subjects are all interesting, but 
contain no striking surprises. Jewish life and labour, which 
were a factor in causing East London poverty forty years ago, 
are no longer so today in any serious degree. The number 
of Jews in the county of London has indeed increased ; 
estimated between 60,000 and 70,000 in 1889, they now num- 
ber 183,000. But they are much more widely dispersed and 
better assimilated ; and the trades, in which their labour 
formerly helped to depress wages, have now been for a long 
time under Trade Boards. Immigration from the provinees 
has also assumed a new shape. Formerly it was the stalwart 
village labourer who aggravated unemployment and casual 








labour at the docks and goods yards. Now the immigrants 
are town-dwellers ; they come from slump-smitten areas in the 
North of England or South Wales. But the numbers of pro- 
Vincial-born Londoners show a decline, especially in the poor 
boroughs of the inner ring. This is due to a very marked 
Migration out of the county into adjoining or satellite areas, 

The chapter on housing exhibits a great many facts without 
Coming to many very clear conclusions. Some modifications 





of the views of 1889 are indeed recorded. Miss Octavia 
Hill’s condemnation of block dwellings in Charles Booth’s 
third volume is shown to be quite out of date; improved 
types and better management have removed all the worst of her 
objections ; and on the other hand, it has become out of the 
question to provide cottages in central areas, so that for those 
who cannot move out the alternative to a flat in a block is 
not a cottage but rooms in a tenement house. As between 
slum clearance schemes and “ reconditioning,’ many of the 
pros and cons are fairly stated ; but the reason why “ Nettle- 
folding ’°—i.e., de-slumming the slum at the expense of the 
slum-owner—has been so much less practised in London than 
in the provinces, is nowhere plainly set out. It is that, in 
the peculiar London division of housing responsibilities, this 
part of the Housing Acts fell to the borough councils, while 
slum clearance fell to the L.C.C.; and there has been a 
persistent inducement to the borough councils to refrain from 
action on their part, so as to force the L.C.C.’s hand and 
compel a slum clearance, and thus bring into the borough 
** London money.” Probably nothing has tended so much 
to preserve in Lendon small slums, which Birmingham and 
Manchester would have Nettlefolded into decency 25 years ago. 
Connected with housing is Miss Livingstone’s chapter on 
Household Economy and Cookery ; for, as she shows, the 
housing arrangements as to fires, taps, sinks, larders, &e., 
have a great influence on the possibilities of cookery and 
food management. She notes that owing to the long interva] 
between school-leaving and marriage the L.C.C.’s school in- 
struction in cookery bears little or no fruit, and wisely pleads 
for developing adult cookery instruction. But in the dis- 
cussion of why working-class mothers do not get their 
daughters to do cooking, she, again, seems to miss the point. 
It is that daughters who go out to work and earn money have 
to be humoured, lest they betake themselves and their money 
somewhere else. Consequently, most mothers would no more 
dare to suggest cooking to them than to exercise any moral 
restraints over their wage-earning boys. 
R. C. K. Ensor, 


Art and Politics in China 


By L. A. Lyall. (Benn. 2Is.) 
By René Grousset. (Hamish Hamilton. 


China. 
China. 
Turse two books bear the same title, but there is little else 
in common between them, apart from the fact that each of 
their authors is, in his own sphere, an authority on Chinese 
life and thought. 

The earlier part of Mr. Lyall’s book is historical and 
descriptive. It is somewhat overburdened with quotations, 
some of them extending over several pages; and as they 
are mostly from authors whose books are readily accessible, 
the justification for such extensive quotations is not clear. 
It is the later portion of the book, dealing with the modern 
period, that will best repay perusal. Mr. Lyall is rightly 
critical of British policy in China during the past few decades. 
He observes, as others (including Chinese) have done, that 
England generally ends by doing the right thing but does it 
too late (p. 869), and thereby gets little or no credit for her 
good intentions. The Chinese (as the educational text- 
books sponsored by the Kuomintang painfully reveal) are 
convinced it was fear, or conscious weakness, that made the 
British surrender the Hankow and other Concessions in 1927. 
It is therefore not surprising that their surrender, in the 
circumstances of that time, produced’ in Chinese Nationalist 
circles feelings of contempt rather than of gratitude. 

Mr. Lyall very rightly points out (p. 865) that the study 
of the language and culture of China has not hitherto been 
pursued in England with the thoroughness it deserves, and 
that in this respect we are surpassed by France, Germany 
and Russia. Japan, of course, should be added to the list. 
The languid support given by the British Government and 
by British commerce to the Chinese department of the 
School of Oriental Studies in the University of London is 
one of many indications that the importance of Chinese 
studies is not adequately realized in the country to which, 
as Mr. Lyall rightly observes, “a true understanding of 
China” is more necessary than to any other. 

Many of his criticisms of the actions and policy of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council are valid, but the following 
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paragraph is one which will be read with amazement by 
many who know how repeatedly the allegation which it 
contains has been authoritatively repudiated. ‘‘ Karly in 
1892,” he says, ‘I went to the Shanghai public gardens 
with another Customs man, who pointed out to me, as we 
were going in, a notice hanging on the gate: ‘ Chinese and 
dogs not admitted.” We looked at one another and burst 
out laughing.” The alleged notice is one which to the 
minds of many irresponsible globe-trotters and others has 
proved irresistibly attractive, but a man of Mr. Lyall’s 
experience and standing should not have made it without 
at least mentioning the fact, of which he cannot have been 
ignorant, that the Shanghai authorities have repeatedly and 
emphatically denied that any such notice ever existed. 

It may be that Mr. Lyall’s sympathy with the aspirations 
of Nationalist China sometimes makes him too censorious 
and petulant in his criticisms of his own countrymen. But 
the sympathetic understanding with which he contemplates 
a China that is vastly different not only from the China 
of the classical age, which he knows so well, but even from 
the China of his own youth, shows that the years have not 
impaired -the elastic'ty of his mind. He is one of those 
fortunate people who, according to a well-known saying of 
Confucius, are qualified to be the teachers of others because 
they are not content with cherishing their old knowledge 
but are constantly acquiring new. 

The distracted China of these days of revolutionary turmoil 
and civil war is in many respects so saddening a spectacle 
that it is a relief to turn to the serene and tranquil China 
that finds expression in art and poetry. We are told at 
the beginning of M. René Grousset’s beautifully-illustrated 
work that its “sole ambition” is “to serve as a general 
introduction to the study of Asiatic art,” though we find 
on turning its pages that it deals almost exclusively with 
the aesthetic ideals and artistic achievements of China. A 
long and.valuable chapter, however, is devoted to the influence 
of Buddhism in that country, and the chapter justifies the 
claim of the book to be concerned with the art not of China 
only, but of Asia. 

The author shows most clearly how closely the art-motives 
and inspiring influences of the successive Chinese dynasties 
were associated with the changing political fortunes of the 
Chinese people. In the chapter on Buddhist influence he 
tells us how the history of Chinese thought and aesthetic 
ideal ‘‘ which can be explained by their own natural laws 
of development alone up to the fourth century of our era ”’ 
underwent a sudden change owing to the invasion of Buddhist 
ideas and art-conceptions. M. Grousset accepts—probably 
justifiably—the view that the treatment of landscape as 
a subject for painting does not, as was formerly suppgsed, 
go back further than the Sung dynasty. His d'seussion of 
Chinese poetry, however, shows that he fully realizes how 
deeply the soul of China was stirred at a much earlier period 
by the wonders of mountain scenery. There appears to be ro 
doubt that the characteristic Chinese love of wild nature 
was manifested in poetry long before it revealed itself in 
landscape painting. The T’ang poets and “ their counterparts 
in painting,” the Sung artists, ‘‘ discerned the soul of the 
cosmos in the lines of a landscape bathed in mist and lost in 
infinite distances, which make it as poignant as a human 
countenance.” 

The translation is well done. One of M. Grousset’s earlier 
books is referred to (on p. 205) by its French title of Sur 
Les Traces du Bouddha, which should in future editions be 
changed to the name adopted for the English translation— 
In the Footsteps of the Buddha. More than once the river 
known to the English-speaking world as the Yangtze is 
referred to as the ‘* Blue River ’’—a translation of its French 
name; and it may confuse some readers to be confronted 
with both names on one page (see p. 112). On p. 262 the author 
or translator seems to have assumed that Dhyana (Ch’an 
or Zen) and T’ien-T’ai were alternative names for the same 
Buddhist School. 

The book is one which will be treasured by those who 
believe, with ample justification, that in Chinese art at its 
best the human spirit has soared to heights not transcended 
in the art of any other country or civilization. 

REGINALD F. Jounston. 


rl; 
The End of Our Time 


Reflections on the End of an Era. 
(Scribner. 10s. 6d.) 
WHETHER or no western civilization be in an advanced stage 
decline, we are very conscious of living in an age of transition 
A definite phase or period of culture and social Organization 
is passing away as men become aware of what Mr. Delish 
Burns calls ‘ new horizons.’ Such periods are ful] Of hope 
and danger, and a new world comes into being only with 
pain and labour. To the interpretation of the position of our 
Western peoples as they grope their way from the old epoch 
to the new, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr has made a notable (On. 
tribution in his latest book. Reflections on the End of an Bn 
challenges comparison with Berdyaev’s work, The End » 
Our Time. Both writers are convinced of the breakdown 
of the liberalism and rationalism of the nineteenth century 
Dr. Niebubr’s main thesis is the inadequacy of the liber 
culture of modernity to guide us in the urgent tasks of socig| 
reconstruction. Liberals expect too much from the appea| 
to reason and moral principle. That is why they are quit 
ineffective in dealing with vested interests and with governiny 
classes who are clinging to power. The optimism of rationalist; 
and liberals is really childish. Dr. Berdyaev’s line of criticisn, 
is similar but more profound. He holds that we are witnessing 
the end of the humanism of the Renaissance. Two feature 
of the Renaissance lie under condemnation. There is first jt; 
optimistic spirit of self-confidence and self-reliance. May 
was taught by the Renaissance that he need acknowledy 
no power higher than himself. He would lift himself up by 
his own strength and wisdom. This kind of pride cours 
failure. There is secondly the declaration of independence 
by every department of human culture, which ends in 
chaos of uncoordinated interests and divided selves, “ Art 
for Art’s sake’? and ‘“ Business is business” have proved 
signposts to a culture without unity of purpose or worthy ain, 

Bolshevism and Fascism are both attempts to provide 
the kind of synthesis which the new age requires, but both 
operate with outworn conceptions. Fascism builds on the 
nineteenth-century principle of nationalism which has already 
brought disaster on our civilization. Bolshevism continues 
the tradition of secular rationalism which equally belong 
to the age that is dying. Niebuhr recognizes this almost a 
clearly as Berdyaev. ‘ There are indications that Communism 
will substitute a mechanistic collectivism for the mechanistic 
individualism of a bourgeois civilization. Its collectivism 
is mechanistic partly because it is, like capitalism, the produt 
of a mechanical civilization and partly because it is, like 
liberalism, a fruit of rationalism’. Berdyaev for this 
reason, and also because he knows the character of the 
Russian revolution through first-hand experience, regaris 
Bolshevism as retrograde rather than constructive. Dr. 
Niebuhr finds in Communism, with all its acknowledged 
limitations, the essential instrument by which transition 
to a new era must be effected. 

It is at this point that a certain vacillation or confusion 0 
thought seems to emerge in Dr. Niebuhr’s work. Optimisti 
humanism with a Christian or semi-Christian flavour i 
Dr. Niebuhr’s bugbear. Over against it he extols with some 
justification a Christian tradition which believes in originil 
sin, and expects catastrophic judgements in history. He see 
the essential weakness of all mildly progressive religions 0 
immanence which masquerade as Christian. He likewis 
insists on the part played in history by the cruder, mor 
brutal forces of human nature. ‘‘ The processes of history 
are too rough to make a precise discrimination between goo! 
and evil possible.” We must not seek to refine these pr 
cesses too much. The disinherited are the ministers 
justice on a sinful world. We may try to modify thei 
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violence and vindictiveness, but we must not oppose thee & 





elemental forces, and we must not expect more than rougi 
justice, very rough justice, to be enacted on the plane af 
history. So in politics, we must be rational but not tw 







rational, moral but not too moral, religious but not toy 
| the di 





religious. 

The attempt to define the necessarily indefinable point 4 
snich loyalty to reason, morality and religion becomes & 
cessive produces in Dr. Niebuhr curious oscillations of judg 










ment. His whole analysis depends on the judgement thi 
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classes will not consent to facilitate transition 
r yitable compromise. But elsewhere Dr. Nicbuhr speaks 
by os processes of history as lenient though inexorable, and 
‘ recounts instances of privileged classes which have made 
oe with their critics and opponents, It is not clear why 
the processes of history must be rough rather than lenient at 
the present juncture. The issue will be according to our faith. 
Dr. Niebuhr distinguishes rightly between the individual- 
jm of the Renaissance and of secular liberalism, and 
the individualism that rests on the Christian valuation 
of personality. Secular individualism is doomed, but the 
(hrstian valuation of personality must be reinstated. In 
the immediate future, the influence of the Christian faith is 
apparently to be limited to challenging the hypocrisy of the 
od order and to moderating the vindictiveness of the cham- 
pions of the new order. Nothing more can be expected, for 
ye have to choose between “* the old world which hides its 
ijiustices behind the forms of justice” and “a new world 
yhich expresses its protest against injustice in vindictive 
tems.” Dr. Niebuhr presses this alternative relentlessly on 
hisreaders. I believe myself that the alternative is essentially 
afalse one, and that Christians have something better and 
more effective to do than to take sides in a ruinous dog-fight 
between hypocritical conservatives and vindictive revolu- 
tionaries. H. G. Woop. 


The Indian Tragedy 


Child Marriage : the Indian Minotaur. By Eleanor Rathbone, 


MP. (Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 

Jxoia looks like becoming the world’s worst slum. 
stricken since time immemorial, she has at least been rural, 
and even a barren countryside gives you open air to breathe. 
But she is becoming industrialized, for the modern oriental 
absorbs our discarded ideas as eagerly as he apes our discarded 
clothes, and he now dreams of an Industrial Revolution which 
tous is a vanished nightmare. There will be no lack of 
factory-fodder, for not even a tropical death-rate can compete 
with India’s birth-rate. Her population has now reached 
338 million, and the last census increase, 34 million, was 
nearly equal to the entire population of England, with a rate 
of increase, 10.6 per cent. in a decade, almost double ours, 
Nearly all are illiterate, and many are sickly, with a sickliness 
which those of us who have never been out of Europe can 
hardly imagine, for they are decrepit at birth, the children of 
immature mothers, and no amount of welfare work could 
make them long-lived. Yes, labour will be cheap. <A high 
birth-rate may be a sign of a healthy and vigorous race ; or it 
may be something else. Mother India showed that it is 
something else. The fault of Miss Mayo’s book was its hec- 
toring tone, as if we ourselves had anything to be proud of in 
the matter, It may well be that an alien government is ipso 
facto incompetent to undertake social reform in intimate 
domestic matters, but incompetence is no cause for pride. 

Miss Rathbone’s book is the finest presentation of the facts 
that has yet appeared, and she speaks not as a European 
lecturing Asiaties but as one human being sympathizing with 
another in a tragedy the causes of which are as hateful to 
good Indians as the evils in our own civilization are hateful 
toourselyes. The fact that Indian reformers are in a hopeless 
minority is a reason for helping them, not for jeering at them. 
And they are faced with a handicap which none of our refor- 
mers have ever had to face: our religion, even at its worst, 
has never deified lust. The finer essence of Hinduism does 
hot sanction these things, but popular Hinduism does, and 
Indian Mahomedanism follows suit, for the cancer spreads. 
It is false to say you cannot generalize about India. The 
nations of India may differ more than the nations of Europe ; 
every cultural stage may exist, from the naked savage to the 
polished man of the world ; and there are Indians who, though 
their morals differ from ours, set an example to the world in 
Virtue and simplicity. But the practices described in this 
book are habitual among hundreds of millions. 

The idea that puberty arrives early in India is exaggerated, 
the difference being inappreciable, and motherhood at twelve 
is as terrible for an Indian girl as it would be for our own 
daughters. And it is a widespread horror, for the idea that 
tarly marriage is only a betrothal, consummation following 
imueh later, is mere propaganda for foreign consumption. 


Poverty- 


Forty-eight per cent. Hindu girls, 37 per cent. Mahomedan, 
marry under fifteen; consummation at earliest puberty is 
normal, and 10 per cent. die in childbirth long before a girl in 
Europe has begun to think of getting engaged. There is no 
need to take the word of foreign observers ; read what Indian 
doctors themselves say (pp. 36, 38) : 

“T have attended on many a child-mother ranging from 12 

to 15. . . [have been through the slums of the East End of London 
and of Edinburgh, and have practised midwifery there, and I 
have worked in the tenement houses of the back streets of ‘ Dirty 
Dublin,’ but nowhere have I come across anything so repugnant, 
so appalling, and so cruel! Tho dirt and squalor of the slums 
of the West is due to want and poverty, but what excuse have 
we, the well-to-do Indians, for subjecting our high-caste Hindu 
and Mahomedan women to this awful torture, born of and nursed 
by rank superstition and ignorance ?” 
It is all brought out in detail, with a physical and spiritual 
horror which cannot be reproduced in a review, by the Joshi 
Committee of distinguished Indians appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1928. The Government (consisting equally of 
Indians and Englishmen) declared ** the grave and corroding 
evil ” disclosed in their report to be ** clamorous for a remedy,” 
passed the studiously moderate Sarda Act of 1929 prohibiting 
the marriage of girls under fourteen—and proceeded to make 
the act a dead letter, actually telegraphing to order the release 
of the first man convicted under it. 

But Miss Rathbone errs in thinking it is only in social reform 
that British rule lacks courage. As anyone who studies the 
record of the last century and a half is aware, ours was a timid 
and unimaginative government, even in defending our own 
interests, for the Indian services, which produce so many 
capable functionaries, do not produce leaders. It is for 
Indians to show they can do better; yesterday we were in 
undivided power, today they only share our power, but to- 
morrow they alone will be responsible, and the world, which 
may make allowances for administrative deterioration, will 
make none for what an Indian himself describes as a filthy 
sexual . system. 


Pride and Prejudice 


Modernismus. By Sir Reginald Blomfield. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


THosE who remember the part played by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield in the recent Carlton House Terrace episode may 
be surprised to find him here defending tradition and fiercely 
attacking modernism—or, on the other hand, they may not. 
The title of his book is apt, since it exemplifies perfectly the 
main weapon he has chosen to employ—abuse, direct or 
indirect. No reader will have difficulty in tracing the path of 
reasoning laid out for him. It goes like this: ismus is a Ger- 
man suflix: German is not English; therefore, it is im- 
measurably inferior. 

The book abounds with similar instances: “ that strange 
creature, Van Gogh”; “that enterprising person, M. le 
Corbusier”; ‘‘ the lamented M. Rousseau le Douanier ” ; 
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and took to sculpture in middle life *” (why, by the way, spare 
Gauguin, who did something very similar? But perhaps 
stockbrokers are more respectable than carpet-designers) ; 
** Russia and those weird new Eastern states.’ This sort of 
thing would seem more suited to the pages of a school maga- 
zine than to a book by one of Sir Reginald Blomfield’s emin- 
ence. If we look for logical argument, we are disappointed, 
By dint of quoting several writers he is able to set out various 
conflicting remarks about modernism ; and this he appears 
to think disposes of modernism itself. On page 76 he 
advances against it the unfortunate fact that in the building 
of the Potsdam Observatory, which was designed for conerete, 
brick had to be largely used owing to a shortage of steel rods 
in the difficult post-War years. On page 71 he speaks of 
functionalism and symbolism (which has nothing to do with 
modernism) as though they were the same thing. 

In actual fact it is impossible to discover from this book 
What modernism is: the only conclusion one can draw is 
that it is anything approximately contemporary of which Sir 
Reginald Blomfield disapproves. He approves, for instance, 
of a modern church at Eltham because it reminds him of 
another at Albi and wakes for him, as he puts it, ** those dear 
echoes of the past that linger in the memory like half-remem- 
bered music.” But most modern houses he finds ‘* like an 
oblong box on posts ”’ or “ as if they were built of the smooth 
white icing of birthday cakes,’ and their rooms (with a 
rarely original flight of simile) ‘** like the operating-rooms of a 
hospital.’ Concrete he finds ‘*no more suggestive as a 
material than a lump of clay ’’—a parallel that should appeal 
to sculptors—and he makes a number of unsupported and 
unsupportable assertions about building materials in 
general. 

Modern painting pleases him no more than modern archi- 
tecture, and he devotes a tiresomely large number of pages 
to describing in comic style the contents of various pictures 
as viewed through his eyes in contradistinction to their titles. 
One thought that this particular vein of humour had been 
exhausted in the columns of the cheap Press when the pictures 
were originally exhibited. He allows that ‘there was a 
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time when Picasso drew exceedingly well,” yet does 
to consider that this artist, who in the opinion of most educat 
people ranks at least as high in his profession as Sir Revinal 
in his, may know rather more exactly than a diletiante Obsery 
just what he is doing. Sculptors and musicians fare no a 
and, in letters, the quotation of a few puerile sentences—mainh 
from across the Atlantic—is held to be adequate grounds te 
an irascible attack on all ‘“* modern ” writing. 

It will be seen that there is little ‘*‘ meat” in this book for 
any serious student of modernism. Had the author seen fit 
to control his choler and write a critical study of the Subject, 
his great experience and ripe judgement would have Claimed 
our careful attention; by his present writing he can only 
be said to have done his cause a considerable disservice, 
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History for the Walrus 


nape at His Marshals. A. G. Macdonell. (Macmillay 
és. Od. 

Tuts book is ‘“ brightly” written, and brings together aj 
the better-known stories—and legends—of Napoleon’s mar. 
shals. The material is woven into a book with considerabk 
skill and ingenuity. Yet one is left with a melancholy 
feeling that the public taste should ask for books of thig 
kind, that critics should praise such books, and that reader 
should imagine that ‘* costume ”’ history is more interesting 
than the real thing. 


’ 


One’s melancholy is deepened by Mr. Macdonell’s style, 
**The soldier who had made short work of the guerillers 
bands of Aragon could not cope with the fashionable ladies 
of Paris” (p. 385); “ Up in Stockholm King Charles XIy 
was mellowing into a Constitutional Monarch” (p, 242): 
* At Wagram died young Lasalle, the handsome, the bril: 
liant, the gay. This will be my last battle, he said gloomily, 
as he rode at the head of his adoring light cavalry . . .” 
(p. 197). The sense of gloom is not dissipated by Mr, 
Macdonell’s treatment of military and_ political subjects, 
One looks in vain in this history without tears for the tough 
facts, the wide generalizations, the full narrative based upon 
a real comprehension of the reasons why battles are lost o 
won, why events should turn out in this way or that way. 
Historical synthesis is something more than boiling dow 
standard works and skimming off the froth. 

One might take, almost at random, a single instance, 
Napcoleon’s marriage with the Austrian Archduchess whom 
Mr. Macdonell calls Princess Marie Louise of Hapsburg was 
an affair of State, desired by Metternich, accepted by the 
Emperor Francis, set by Napoleon in the balance against a 
Russian marriage; an event decisive for the history of 
Europe. Thomas Hardy, in a few short scenes in The 


without missing either the dramatic point or the politica 
significance of this Austrian marriage. In Thomas Hardy’ 
version all the actors are assigned their right importance; 
nothing is left out, nothing is florid or superfluous. 1 
Mr. Macdonell the event gives an occasion for two theatrical 
paragraphs in which not one word is said about high polities 


but Berthier is introduced as “ at work, armed with a millio F 
and a half francs in diamonds, wooing, by proxy for hiff 


master,” &e. Then follows a sentence describing whit 
other marshals would have done: 
would infallibly (sic) have seduced the lady ”’- 
one’s only possible comment is—rubbish ! 


suspicious of almost all bibliographies. Nothing is east! 
than to hire someone to visit the British Museum, and makt 
an impressive list of authorities, which will persuade th 


non-suspecting that the author is a monument of eruditia & “ ; 
It is interesting to recall the fact thi f) SP" 
| The fi 
* non-suspecting, depre x tion ¢ 


cated the accumulation of large masses of material. Thay 


and lJaboriousness.”’ 


the Walrus and the Carpenter, in other respects, perhajsf 


‘ 


less studious of the interests of the 


wept like anything to see Such quantities of sand. If this we 
only cleared away, They said, it would be grand. The Carpenié 


doubted, a little cynically, whether the difficulties in th] 


way of simplification could be overcome. One shares tl! 


Carpenter's doubts. E. L. Woopwagb. 
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vat Fiction 
eginald By GRAHAM GREENE 


server : F ] 
> better precious Stones. By A.T. Voinova. (Heinemann. 8s.6d.) follow the Don Cossacks from their village to the front, from 


Mainly Sen uiet Flows the Don. By Michael Sholokhov. (Putnam. the front to Petrograd, and the small recurring sections of 
Inds for se Sivet Daughters. By Louis Golding. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) pes ean He iy ste (the 7 in spring, summer, rere 
I : wir > rie i > 

OOK fop I Iris not mere selfishness on a reviewer’s part that makes him cin 5s abide. is arts Apr: = 

or ss 4 . 7s ss be « a J° re . 

seen fit fj eve 2 fresh batch yl = ee ae could least happily dispense with, the tragic love story of 
Subject, fi that a oe, ts am a pe il pe ae Bunchuk, the Red agitator, and Anna, the girl in his machine- 
clai h. There is a V n section, i ey it w 2 
— novel, and an author who allows himself tc be swayed, eur he Rnaeiiaanty SoHNRER, sh SEINE, betanen te 

Nn only the long se ccteeaiiin. Ania Gee tenancies: demand mammah tie eben revolutions of the cartridge belt, between the executions and 
. however es. JZ —— Me vn anna aia the street fights, touch only in their beginning and their end 
oes oy ee the fortunes of the Cossack villagers who are Mr. Sholokhov's 


IREY, es P : a « - : 
unremitting Duane gfe 3s Ww ete _ ill prev teen main theme. 
ming his ah _ ad — ane, Ces oe gue There is no obvious reason why this novel should begin or 
pot vitally necessary to fs ne. end where it does. There is no lack of economy in the 


milan I do not know oe yp b= _— * yep treatment of each incident, but the incidents themselves are 
Russia as it is in Eng - . 7 enc y yaa ey ies oe too numerous. If there is a pattern, which I doubt, it is lost 
her at @ '™° first novels on ~ gh a = y be de ‘* e Sa rs isti@ in the acreage of carpet. Surely Zola’s tedious pilgrimage 
“a grounds, any more — “<a 0 ie 8 bape ago an ye" through the mining areas, through the sacred grottos, through 
derabk infinitely more —— . at e first nat Se ®" the butchers’ shops, an ignoble Tolstoy, painstaking and 
neholy the subject, eee =" Y be i yeh a ad transiation, insensitive, should have demonstrated once and for all that 
of thi the second because . a ee On see cee verisimilitude is not enough for a work of art. George 
nile Semi-Precious Stones is pr story, told dey a eget Moore's criticism of War and Peace applies to all novels 
val of Okromeshkov, a technica expert in the US. a. E € 8 @ which try to present an illusion of life without sufficient 
NS BF lic of the individualist past, who pays lip service to Com- selection : 
style ae, but ws Se psa ve —— = — “The reader must be a very casual reader indeed if he fail to 
erill ‘ paid job in the Semi- erence tones rust, a Trust whic € ask himself if it were Tolstoy’s intention to transcribe the whole of 
er) & knows to be an expensive luxury. He is a man of Iago’s _ life. His intention seems certainly to have been to include all the 
= cunning, though without Iago’s metaphysical force of hate ; ss are me come — In ee life. . . . The book be 
s XIV ft a @3 a 3 e ia ng, but even if it were three times as long many scenes wouk 
249): his tortuous brain recognizes the good he secretly opposes ; remain unrecorded, and we can imagine Tolstoy waking up in the 
“I; I there are times when he yearns towards it, but he has been middle of the night regretting that he had not included a yacht race, 
e bril conditioned by a capitalist past ; he is hopelessly bound by and another night awaking, screaming : ‘I forgot High Mass.’ 
omnily, the shackles of his mental laissez faire. He worms his intricate For a writer never tried harder to compete with Nature than 
” an pie a J ee ; Pe pas Tolstoy. Yet he was a clever man, and must have known that he 
7 way into the confidence of his Communist chief, and his would be defeated in the end.” 
Rs passion for the obscure and crooked methcd is contrasted 
m4 rather unconvineingly with the childlike trust of the Com- 
| ough F munist. His private life, his wife’s affection, is ruined by the 
upon F same attitude of mind. If the novel had stopped here, the 


But though verisimilitude is not enough, a novel, even a 
novel written like Mr. Golding’s purely for entertainment, 
cannot get on without it. Mr. Golding’s novel is as long as 
the others and has less excuse for its length. The reader looks 


ost : p 
* OE essential theme would have emerged clearly ;_ instead, the Si niuilien Ii eel iath aie Nina atin ie alta ie ial 
; Way, ad 2 ps 43 ° "€ or subd *t or form, even the negation of chaos that veri- 
*' & novel is confused and unnecessarily Iengthened by the intru- J : : 


similitude imposes. The lives of the five daughters of a Jew 
called Silver enable Mr. Golding to present a revolutionary 
drama (scene : Russia), a financial drama (scene : England), 
a drama of high-class debauchery (scene : Germany), but this 
is not a subject any more than the rather elementary trickery 
by which the story opens and closes in the same Doomington 
parlour can be called a form. There is no intrinsic reason 
why there should have been five daughters. One is forced to 
the conclusion that Mr. Golding wanted to write a Big Book ; 
otherwise he might have been satisfied with two or three 


down _ sion of a second theme—the Communist’s unwitting relations 
with a girl whose father was a minister of the ancien régime. 
tance, F The story becomes mysterious and rather absurd. A painter 
whon F called Mon, whose identity and purpose never become quite 
g was & clear, spies on everyone indiscriminately, talks in aphorisms, 
y the F and commits a murder for which the technical expert is tried. 
insts fF As the expert is acquitted, the trial, and presumably the 
ty of whole incident of the murder, is only introduced to allow 
The | the official view to be stated by the Prosecutor : 
iston “Okromeshkov is the new and most dangerous phenomenon in 
litical FF our life, he is the secret destroyer, who works in the most delicate daughters. 
ray’ field of disintegration of the human mind and corruption of the A reviewer feels a natural unwillingness to condemn a book 
we aire bei or rman omtlige ang us with which may have represented a very long labour, but Mr. 
TEP proletarian must pi the wie perce nnaien Al eee Peon ented Golding indicates that his novel, more than twice the average 
trical F nize his enemies, laying no trust in their Soviet covering.” 
litis, F The schoolboy style of the translation does not help to 
illin § clear the general confusion. 
rhife And Quiet Flows the Don, not much better translated 
wha F presents the life of a Cossack group in time of peace, during 
NIT, the war with Germany, and during the civil war. Only great 
vhich 3 literary skill could have made the barbarities of the Cossacks’ 
q life credible, without apparently falsifying them, to readers of 
another race. The broad-bottomed sensual women, the 
~ lust in the hayrick, the rape in the barn, the birth under the “In — same moment the rele beast ~—— La 
. » i) > pr fe roaring Oo » beas Me 0 «4 s 1eIr Danas 
gl one ee what Lawrence would have made of these, pe oe bent apes ph ea “ike fo " om etic’ animals. ‘They 
the  author’s nostalgia for a less intellectual life would have — were carried to the bed as one object on the wind of their lust. 
ition touched the figures with unreality ; they would have ceased — Each tore at his own clothes and the clothes of the other, tll they 
the — Simply to exist ; they would have made claims on our allegiance. ; 
1a The fact that they do simply exist with no hint of condemna- Really, I appeal to Mr. Golding: has he ever tried to rip 
pre tion or sentimentality on the author’s part is the chief merit away his clothes like newspaper ? The whole book has the 


ance; & 


length, was written between November, 1982, and May, 1933. 
This speed may explain the pages and pages of loose, easy 
dialogue which serve no higher purpose than the filling up of 
so much space, the general slackness and inefliciency of the 
style. At a certain level of farcical comedy Mr. Golding 
writes well: unfortunately, he continually strains towards a 
higher level. In moments of pathos, misery or passion he 
does not retain his detachment. The style becomes very 


heated and out of breath : 





came ripping away like newspaper.’ 


Ting Of this careful and sometimes exciting chronicle. same wild, humourless unreality, as if an inhabitant of Mars 
wer But the life of a group is not by itself a subject for a novel; were trying to describe the activities of men on insuflicient 


nif ® Subject has to be definite and compelling enough to impose and often erroneous information. It is only just to Mr. 


tixge ®form. Joyce when he took a district as his subject in Ulysses Golding to add that, though this specimen of his style is a fair 
thei Was forced to limit his subject by confining the action in time — one, my opinion of it is not shared by the Committee of the 
and by rather arbitrarily imposing a classical framework. Book Society, for they have chosen his novel as the book of 
But Mr. Sholokhov’s novel has no unity of time or place; we the month. : 
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Current Literature 


THE HUGUENOTS 
By A. J. Grant 


This short history of the Huguenots (Thornton Butter- 
worth, 2s..6d.) is excellently suited to its purpose ; it is un- 
prejudiced, concise, and clearly written as a book of this 
sort should be. Reading it, one would like to know more of 
the economic and social forces behind this branch of the Pro- 
testant movement, and one misses a comparison with the 
history of English Nonconformity. Any number of simi- 
larities might be explored: the parallel between Cromwell 
and Coligny and between the Revolution of 1640 and the 
Religious Wars; the commercial impetus behind . both 
Puritanisms ; the general absence of an intellectual claim to 
tolerance among the reformers in either country. The last 
point is interesting. Historians of unfortunate minorities are 
apt to be eulogistic and attribute to the victims of past per- 
secutions intellectual or moral qualities which they never 
aang Professor Grant avoids this fault, and showing the 
iuistory of French Protestantism in true perspective corrects 
the idea that the Huguenots were in any way the forerunners 
of eighteenth-century enlightenment or stood for freedom of 
conscience. The horrors of the Calas affair inevitably aggra- 
vated Voltaire, and the shocking treatment of the Huguenots 
from 1685 to 1787 was a weapon the Rationalists were pleased 
to use in their anti-clerical struggle. This alliance, however, 
was fortuitous, and for a century and a half after his death 
the Due de Sully’s phrase was true of Huguenot sentiment as 
a whole: ‘* There is nothing in all respects so pernicious as a 
liberty in belief.”” The fundamental antagonism of Huguenot 
to Rationalist comes out at the Revolution when Rabaut- 
Saint-Etienne, the most influential of the Protestants, was 
guillotined and the Huguenot pastors worked for a time in con- 
junction with the Catholic priests. The Huguenot cause was 
more than a religious one, and represented to its powerful 
supporters, such as the Montmorencys, the old Burgundian 
anti-monarchical tradition. The author in this context takes 
pains to clarify the much disputed part played by Catharine 
de Medicis in the Religious Wars and treaties. Throughout 
the long period of her ascendancy she worked for conciliation 
and tolerance whenever they seemed possible, and her purpose 
was to avoid foreign or civil war, which would be unfavourable 
to her as a woman, and would produce military leaders to 
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expense of appointing his successor is 


considerable. On the other hand, if you 
appoint the Westminster Bank instead, 
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disturb the internal balance of power over whic F 

Religious motives carried no ania with ee pe Preside, 
consistent throughout, if the Massacre of St. Bartholes ley 
understood as her reaction to Coligny’s dominating v 
sonality and to the foreign war in which he was about toe = 
the country. engage 


LORD READING AND HIS CASES 
By Derek Walker-Smith 
Those who like reading abstracts of causes célébres illust 

by sketches of the legal and other personalities involved 
them, will enjoy this book (Chapman and Hall, 15s.) hy 
Reading has figured, as counsel or judge, in a large eae 
of interesting and important cases, and though most of th 
(the Seddon case and the trial of Casement are noteworth, 
exceptions) were civil actions, many were of such a i 
es to be easy and _ interesting for the layman to folly 
and several here recounted (for instance, the leadin ‘et 
Allen v. Flood) are of importance in the history of the law: 
the author skilfully presents the legal issues in these lag 
cases without bewildering or boring the reader. The ace 

of more notorious cases, such as the Whittaker Wright 
case, the Hartopp divorce case, the Sievier prosecution and, 
of Lord Reading’s appearances on behalf of Cadbury Bro, 
and of Sir Edward Russell, will entertain many readers wii 
know the names and outlines of these cases and would like { 
know the details. -Not much is said in the book about Lon 
Reading’s political career ; indeed, his life is used chiefly g 
a thread on which to hang the story of his cases, marked at 

















the due points by the record of fresh honours in his Profession, Ra 
Something of the subject’s personality comes through, butt hi 
is not as easy to convey Lord Reading’s cool distinction by os 
recounting his appearances in Court as it is to performg 
similar service for the more flamboyant figures of “ F, RB» His 
Lord Carson, and Marshall Hall. A_ constant repetition of th whe 
word “suave” is not enough. ‘The author is not alway as | 
accurate, and his book is riddled with clichés of thought anf sact 
diction. ‘ But 
GROUP MOVEMENTS OF THE PAST =n 


By Ray Strachey 


When Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith (mother of Mr. 
Pearsall Smith) died in 1911 she left behind her a hi 
interesting manuscript on Fanaticism, which her 

daughter, Mrs. Oliver Strachey, published in 19% 
under the title Religious Fanaticism. ‘The volume consist TI 


_ of Mrs. Whitall Smith’s papers, prefaced by an ae 


(though entirely serious) study, by Mrs. Strachey herself, 


some of the numberless ephemeral religious movements whig Th 
sprang into pathetic or scandalous existence in the Unitl nar 
States around the middle of last century. Now, sensing very al 
astutely the interest aroused in the subject of guidance bys Ait 
more recent religious movement, Mrs. Strachey has repih is | 


lished the volume under a new title, Group Movements of “a 
Past and Experiments in Guidance, by Ray Strachey (Fab Ti 













and Faber, 5s.) with a preface by the Bishop of Durham Cl 
whose views on the Group Movement are well known. | 
book is of absorbing interest and deserves a wide circulatig FO 
mainly, as Mrs. Strachey herself would probably agree, f “F 
the sake of her grandmother’s contribution. Rarely hasa Ch 
thing saner or shrewder been written on the subject of divim hl 
guidance than the analysis of it by this discerning America GI 
Quakeress. Like all Quakers she believes unquestioninglyi vi 
guidance, but she has a wholesome mistrust of emotionali 
and condemns flatly the practice of relying on the inteti 
voice alone. The guiding factor in life should be a perso Re 
conviction of right, and that conviction is made up of “t * 
harmony of God’s four especial voices, i.e., the voice oft — 
Bible, the voice of circumstances, the voice of one’s highs BI 
reason and the voice of one’s inward impressions.” 1 
instances quoted by her and by Mrs. Strachey demonstt 
incidentally the frequency with which religious emotion 
( 


sexual emotion are dangerously associated. 


LOUIS THE FIFTEENTH AND HIS TIMES 
By Pierre Gaxotte 

The sinners of the nineteenth century are rapidly becom 

the saints of the twentieth. In England, it is true, we! 
more used to the contrary process, but this is perhaps owityy 

to our excessive supply of national saints. The Frenth 

however, have always been franker as to the private live! 

their public characters, and in France there is still a dems! 
for whitewash. In his introduction to this book (Ci 
12s. 6d.) M. Gaxotte has, it is true, set himself a task4 
once easier and more important than the mere vindicati 
of the personal character of Louis XV. More than 70 yé 
separate the death of Louis XIV from the outbreak of 
Revolution, and these years are too often regarded mé 
as the descent towards inevitable chaos. But in fact 
period was one in which the old régime made repeated atte 
at reform. Once, in 1739, it even succeeded in balane 
the budget.’ The portion of the book that deals with ® 
attempts at reform, and particularly those made by Card! 
















RAFAEL SABAT INI’s 
HEROIC LIVES 


Rafael Sabatini has deserted fiction for fact, historical romance for the romance of 
history. In these true stories of HEROIC LIVES he has achieved a book as full 
of colour, as stimulating to the imagination, as any novel 

His characters will grip you, for they-are men and women | knew moments of doubt and despair like lesser men. 

who lived and loved, fought, struggled and died exactly | Rafael Sabatini’s relation of such episodes kindles emotions 
as he depicts. Their. courage, their endurance, their self- | of pity as poignant as those of admiration stirred by the 
sacrifice are attributes of heroism that command respect. | high moments of heroic achievement. We fecl that these 
But Sabatini shows that they were not only heroes, they | great figures whom he depicts are not of a race apart, they 
were human. ‘They could laugh and jest and sing, they | are human like ourselves. Illustrated. 18s, 


DON’T RISK DISAPPOINTMENT, GET IT FROM YOUR’ LIBRARY TO-MORROI 


Important nw HUTCHINSON books 
THE ROYAL AIR FORCE AFRICA: FROM PORT TO PORT 


by Capt. A, O. Pollard, V.C., M.C. by May Mott-Smith 


This hook sets forth simply and with that strength ia The author of this book determined to see for herself the 
narrative force that has made Captain Pollard so popular In these pages she makes her trip again, and 
the thrilling story of the development of the aki ae ; 
and gives a vivid picture of the Service as it making many inland expe- 
(Shortly.) 12s. 6d. Illustrated. 18s. 
HE LAUGHED IN FLEET 
STREET by Bernard Falk (5th imp.) 
Still selling ! “Packed with good 
stories. "Daily Telegraph. “ Delicious 


gaminerie . . . infectious liveliness.”— 
S. Times. Illustrated. 18s. 





real Africa. 
takes you all round the coast, 
ditions and visiting distant islands. 


A QUAKER JOURNAL 
by William Lucas of Hitchin 
Edited and with an Introduction 
G. E. Bryant and G. P. Baker. 
In two volumes, 36s. the set, illustrated. 
Volume I now ready. 18s. 


a novelist, 
Air Force, 
is to-day. 


THE RT. HON. 


CHRISTOPHER ADDISON 


a personal diary (Vol. I—1914-16) 
FOUR & A HALF YEARS (3rd imp.) 
“Extremely interesting.” News- 
Chronicle. Illustrated. 18s. 








by 








GIDEON MURRAY, 
VISCOUNT ELIBANK 
With a Foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain 
Reflections and reminiscences in many 
lands. Illustrated. 18s. 


BLACK MIST (2nd imp.) 


by Attilio Gatti 


Author of “ Hidden 
Toms in the Night.” 





“ Tom- 
18s. 


Africa,” 
Illustrated. 





PEOPLE WORTH TALKING 

ABOUT by Cosmo Hamilton 

of literary cele- 

by Conrado 
12s. 6d. 


A delightful volume 
brities, with caricatures 
Massaguer. 


UP FOR MURDER 
by Benjamin Bennett and 
Francois Pierre Rousseau 

A thrilling record of South 

murder cases. Illustrated. 





African 
15s. 





AFRICA — OVER 

by C. T. Stoneham 
Author of “ Wanderings in Wild Africa.” 
“Plenty of interest, amusement and 


excitement.” —7/ elegraph. 
Tilustrated 


E. M. JOAD’S 

A CHARTER FOR RAMBLERS 
Is it too late, asks the author, to save 
some remnant of England for the enjoy- 
ment of its citizens? 2s. 6d 





Cc. 
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With 44 
illustrations 
18/- net 
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Fcreword by Sir Oswald Stoll c> an appreciation by Sir Alfred Butt 
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Fleury, is excellent. But M. Gaxotte is apparently a Catholic 
Royalist and as such is interested to examine rather the 
iXing’s person than the King’s system. In doing so he has 
written an account that is both entertaining and moderate 
of the court and palace intrigue of the period. Louis emerges 
as a well-meaning man at the mercy of a system. Such 
quotations from sources as ‘‘ Every day the King grows 
prettier . . . the King has a slight stomach-ache”’ are perhaps 
of interest only to a Royalist. 


THE ESTATES OF CROWLAND ABBEY 
By Frances M. Page 

The late Professor Tout once stated that what was, above 
nll, necessary for the study of history was the presentation, 
almost in tabular form, of detailed fact. Of the 500 pages 
that comprise this book (Cambridge University Press, 21s.), 
approximately 350 are devoted to appendices in which 
are collected the original documents of the Court and account 
rolls of Crowland. Abbey for the period 1258-1528. These 
records are singularly complete and the result is that we 
are now able to trace, as reflected in the lives of individuals 
and the records of a single estate, the administration and 
the changes that occurred within it, of a typical feudal 
structure of the later Middle Ages. From the generalizations 
in the text several facts of supreme interest emerge. Above 
all we learn of the existence even before 1348 of a permanent 
class of labourers, earning a weekly wage. That such a class 
existed was, of course, known. Miss Page is, however, able 
to prove a further point, that almost the whole burden of 
cultivation of the manorial lands was in the hands of these 
*famuli of the curia.” The rent-service of the villeins, 
even at this comparatively early time, was unimportant. 
For the rest what is becoming the orthodox view of the Black 
Death is sustained ; the crumbling of the manorial system 
was something that proceeded from within as_ internal 
conditions developed and changed, it was not forced on 
from outside. <A literary and sentimental interest is given 
to this excellent piece of research by the story, from generation 
to generation of that ** family of villein blood with a great 
name,” the Pepiz’ of Cottenham. 


FOR FILMGOERS ONLY 
Edited by R. S. Lambert 

This little book is a collection of essays on the Cinema based 
on lectures delivered to the Y.W.C.A. Central Club last year. 
The names of the five contributors are distinguished, and their 
essays share one admirable characteristic, a determination to 
avoid technical jargon and controversial aesthetics. They 
are addressed to the ordinary intelligent individual who takes 
an interest in the Cinema as an important factor in modern 
existence, but who has not a great knowledge of the methods 
and aims of film production. But even the enthusiast may 
profit by a book which treats such controversial topics as the 
Censorship in so sane and reasonable a way. Perhaps the 
best contribution is an essay called ** Can the Film Educate ? ”’, 
written by Miss Mary Field, producer of the famous ** Secrets 
of Nature” series of educational films. She discusses the 
whole question of the psychological influence of the film upon 
its audience, including the moral effect which is so frequently 
the subject of newspaper correspondence ; and her conclusions 
are both interesting and convincing. Mr. Lambert is mainly 
concerned to show the importance of the British Film Insti- 
tute, of which he is a governor. ‘The other contributors are 
Mr. Paul Rotha, writing on the development of the Cinema, 
Mr. Andrew Buchanan, and Miss C. A. Lejeune. For Filmgoers 
Only (Faber and Faber, 2s. 6d.) is not expensive, and is well 
worth buying. 

DESCARTES 
By S. V. Keeling 

This book forms one of the ‘* Leaders of Philosophy ” series 
issued by Messrs. Benn, each of which deals with one of the 
great European philosophers and is written by some competent 
scholar. Intending students of philosophy, however, should 
be warned that this series is not suited to the beginner. The 
effort to deal adequately with an important philosopher within 
the limits of one volume must necessarily result in a high 
degree of compression ; and the books in this series contain 
so much ‘* meat” that, unless the reader is well accustomed 
to such fare, he will find them difficult to digest. Descartes 
(Benn, 12s. 6d.) is no exception. Mr. Keeling has done -his 
best with a subject which, on account of the enormous number 
of issues it raises, really demands greater space and more 
Jeisurely treatment. The book falls into three parts—a 
description of the historical and intellectual setting in which 
Descartes lived, an exposition of his philosophy, and a brief 
critical history of the Cartesian school. Of these the expository 
section naturally suffers most from condensation ; but the 
perspicuity of Mr. Keeling’s style has in a great measure over- 
come this disadvantage. The last section contains an ex- 
tremely valuable chapter which not only deals with the 
permanent value of Cartesian philosophy, but discusses at 
some length the position of its critics. It is this chapter 


which will perhaps be of most interest to scholars. 


———— 
PERIODICALS 


Mr. Austin Hopkinson opens The Nineteenth Cent 
month with a breath of fresh air blowing hotter 
finish. In “ Reflections on Fascism ” he sees in Co wm. the 
and Fascist movements a dangerous herd-materialisn 
will, unless resisted forcefully by awakened Fi Which 
reverse the evolutionary process. Under these systen 7 
the best, we reach the stagnant perfection of the pa 
At the worst, we slip back to the jungle and begin a. 
tails.” Disaster is near, for Mr. Hopkinson believe Stor 
an election in 1936 will bring back a Socialist Administra 
which will make starvation a very present danger to = 
workers. ‘* This is what the Fascists count upon,” bt 
we shail soon see civil war, in which ‘ we shall have to fish 
the Fascists.” Mr. Hopkinson therefore demands He 
vigilance on the part of the Home Office, and if exist 
powers are inadequate, new powers must be sought With 
delay. The Government may have to act ruthlessly hy 
probably the Fascists will not be able to face fire, Defensive, 
armed with a shrill quotation from Ruskin—* There jg : 
great art possible to a nation but that which is haseg ™ 
battle *’—Major-General J. F. C. Fuller echoes this - 
martial spirit of the nineteenth century in ‘* War and Westem 
Civilization.” There are wars and wars; some good, son 
bad. The war of the heroic must be distinguished from the 
“rage of a barbarian wolf-flock ” (Ruskin again), War ; 
just the climax of a disease, and General Fuller then explains 
the metaphysics of war by a mixed Marxist and idealist 
method. ‘The League of Nations merely perpetuates war, fy 
it is founded on national self-determination ‘ when the one 
problem it should have been created to solve was internation 
economic interdependence.’’ Instead of messing about with 
armaments, it should fix on Europe only, and “ tackle th 
Kuropean problem at its economic end.” Evidently th 
General has forgotten the farce of the Geological Museun, 


Dimitroff is a hero in the modern style—not a tragic herp 
but a man whose character, compounded equally of humoy 
and force, turned what might have been a tragedy into, 
world-famous comedy. He has been strangely neglected by 
the English Press lately, but Mr. Harrison Brown maky 
amends in the Fortnightly Review : makes amends in a seng 
only, for he describes the trial, he does not define the centr) 
character of it. Mr. Austin Hopkinson, however, makes p 
the weight with a masterly article on the * Cost of Nation 
Government.” The reign of Mr. Baldwin and of Mr. Ramsy 
MacDonald (‘making gestures’) is described as the “(u- 
sulate of Caesar and Garrulous.” Mr. Hopkinson rejects th 
Prime Minister and Mr. Thomas out of hand. He likes Lon 
Halifax. For Mr. Runciman he reserves his supreme irony; 
“having imposed import duties to prevent our forei 
customers from obtaining sterling wherewith to buy ow 
coal, he then skilfully arranges trade agreements, removiny 


Wry thig 


q 


those duties and thus enabling our customers to buy wh 


coal again, as they did before he prevented them from doi 
so.” As for Mr. Waiter Elliot, ‘“* brought up in the hari 
school of war and Glasgow University, he at least should tt 
able to see the fallacy of the parasitic theory of industry 
which is based on the remarkable assumption that nation 
prosperity can be assured if each industry is made a parasit 
upon every other industry.” In “ The Austrian Aftermath’ 
Mr. C. F. Melville reveals that Dr. Dollfuss’ Austro-Fascist 
is actually a legacy from Dr. Seipel, who would, howeve, 


have applied it less ruthlessly than did the crude Austriaf 
He believes that Mussoliniy 
‘“economic reality,” and thif 
Austria’s economic future is bound up either with the Litt 
Naturally he backs the latieg 
and foresees three great blocs in EKurope—the German, tif 
Latin (France and Italy) and the Slav (starting with th 
Miss Storm Jameson writes in defence of Frey 
dom, with special reference to artistic and philosoplit, 


Government in February, 19384. 
Danubian scheme has no 


Ientente or with Germany. 


Balkan Pact). 


freedom. 


The Contemporary Review should be congratulated « ; 
publishing one of the few -honest statements about th 
“The Austrian County 


February Repression in Vienna. 
Revolution ” by W. W. McC. makes it quite clear that Dollis 
forced on the crisis in obedience to Mussolini. It effective) 


kills the lie that the Government was “ surprised to find tf 
little froope 
anti-Catholic bias, but as a record of fact it is valuabkyy 
Mr. Philip Carr analyses the Stavisky case in “ The Politico 
the defer 
revealed by the case : the police practice of working throug 4 
the overlapping of police and detect" 

systems; the use of police as a political instrument; UBF 


Austro-Marxists so well-armed.” It suffers a 


Results of the French Seandals.’’ He lists 


shady informers ; 


willingness of Government to ‘ refloat ” shaky concerts # 
so avoid scandal; the venality of the Press; the exces 
power of deputies who are advocates to cajole both te 
Ministers and their judges. He does not think that Frens 
politics will move away from parliamentarianism, for he die 
not believe the Paris riot-leaders could rule the cout} 
In an election now the Right would gain little : Radic 
Socialist losses would go to the Socialists and Commu 
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Just Out 


THE 
BREAKDOWN 
OF 
MONEY 


An Historical Explanation 
by CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


(Cr. 8vo. 232 pp. 4s. 6d, net) 


Dr. McNAIR WILSON writes: 


“T have read Mr. Hollis’ book with the greatest 
pleasure, profit and enlightenment. He has stated his 
case, and it is the most important case in the world to-day, 
with great fairness and in perfect good humour. These 
qualities add to the effect of the knowledge and deep 
wisdom displayed by him. I believe his case to be 


unanswerable. , . . I hope the whole nation will read it.” 


SHEED & WARD 











WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM ” 


4th EDITION. 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. 


Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


of gain and freedom from worry to the maximum. 
can an investor demand? ” 





Published by Strakers Ltd., 


“In my opinion, therefore, this system forms the ideal method 
of investment, and if used ‘with the suggestions laid down, should 
reduce the possibility of loss to the minimum and the probability 
hat more 
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REFLECTIONS ON FASCISM 
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WAR AND WESTERN 


=] CIVILISATION 

= by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, 
= C.B., C.B.E., D.S.0. 
=| THE TRUTH ABOUT MANCHURIA 
= by O. M. Green 
=| BALKAN IMPRESSIONS 
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by Sir Edward Boyie, Bart. 
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SPECIAL LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Other contributors include: Prince Hubertus Lowenstein; 
Rudolf Olden; Major B. T. Reynolds; Paul G. ’Espinasse, 
and Basil Maine. 





Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars cf a Special offer. 
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JUST OUT 
a very fine biography 





Lawrenee 


of Lucknow 
by J. L. MORISON, D.LITT. 


We confidently recommend to readers of 
biography this fine life of Sic Henry Lawrence. 
Professor Morison has devoted four years to 
its writing. It is no academic treatise, but the 
magnificent story of the life of the man ‘who has 
been called ‘ the noblest man who ever lived 
and died for the good of India.’ I//ustrated. 
155. net. 


Twelve 
Centuries 


of Rome 
by G. P. BAKER 


Author of * Hannibal,’ ‘ Sulla the Fortunate,” 

* Tiberius Casar, * Constantine the Great,’ ete. 
An ideal history of Rome for the general 
reader. The story of the twelve hundred years 
from the first ploughing of the boundaries of 
the city to its decline and fall can here be read 
as one continuous and absorbing narrative. 

Maps and illustrations. 580 pages. 105. net 


* 


Confound 


their Polities 
by ALUN LLEWELLYN 


*Mr. Llewellyn has joined the long line of English 
satirists, which extends trom Dean Swift to Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc. ... Mr. Llewellyn’s satire has a sharp point and 
invariably reaches its appointed mark.’—Birmingham 
Mail. 65. nes 


x 
AJ x] e 
Isles of Escape 

by SIDNEY HOWARD 

Author of * Thames to Tabiti’ 
The true adventures of a modern Robinson Crusoe in 
the Galapagos and other islands of the South Seas. 
. an astonishing story ... one of the most interesting 


volumes of travel that we have yet read.’— Yachting 
World. Illustrated. 75. 6d. net 





6 Portugal St., London, W.C.2 
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Travel = 
ome An A ian Holi - 
n Austro-Hungarian Holiday io 
ActTUALLy from London it is nearer to Vienna than to Solvent or not, it is an etihoun of a city, and th Wl 
Rome. But since Austria as traditionally the Gateway js a chain of hotels along the Danube Bank that pi 
of the East sounds further, it is likely that you may get be unrivalled in any capital in the world. And hes r | 
more sense of distance and travel by going there. So, for the foreigner they are not nowadays too expensive “t 
instance, the route taken by the Arlberg-Orient express even moderate means. The Hungarian Railways be | 
is for the best part of three hours up the valley of the Inn, fix the traveller up with coupon-terms for difers 1 
and all the way there will be Churches with those queer lengths of stay and classes of accommodation, Oy th . I 
bulbous-shaped spires that somehow look oriental. That will take him to Lake Balaton, a sort of Geneva of Rasen 


Gateway of the East feeling starts practically as soon as 
you get into the country. 

There are the three main express routes to the capital, 
and you can leave London at 2 p.m. and be in Vienna by 
seven the next evening. It is not such a very long journey 
after all, and on certain days of the week there are through 
carriages direct from Calais, from Boulogne and from 
Ostend. Or, of course, the traveller who likes to break 
his journey has plenty of scope. One route is by Stras- 
bourg and Munich, another by Ostend, Brussels, Cologne 
and Frankfort, while the third runs by Switzerland, the 
Arlberg Tunnel, Innsbruck and Salzburg. There is a 
choice then of cities old or new, of gaiety or grandeur, of 
churches or mountains or scenery or sport. 

Then for those who like it a kind of combination route 
-an be planned either through Nuremberg to Passau or by 
one of several routes to Linz, and then from either of those 
two places by Danube steamer down to Vienna. They 
are steamers with comfortable cabins and excellent res- 
taurants, and it is roughly a two-day journey and passes 
very wonderful scenery, the most spectacular reaches 
lying up-stream between Passau and Linz, But the 
famous Melk Monastery lies lower down. In its Church 
every inch of space seems deliberately designed for the 
maximum effect of ornamentation or blaze of colour. 
But if anyone has the time to spare, then Melk and that 
river-trip are even finer when taken up-stream. The 
ship takes longer against the strong Danube currents and 
so is less crowded. 

The Englishman is distinctly persona grata in modern 
Austria and the country is almost pathetically glad to cee 
him. Its touring trade is not doing too well and so prices 
today are extra cheap. It is the one country that I know 
whose tourist leaflets show the usual lovely lady passenger 
as stepping out of a second-class international carriage, 
and the trifle struck me as having its significance. If 
you have any money at all, then Austria will be very 
glad to see you, and furthermore, she will make all sorts 
of reductions and special-rate fares for the foreigner 
spending so many days within her frontiers. She will go 
even further; her railway agents will actually map you 
out a trip on the road-coaches if only you will visit their 
country at all. “ Society Coach ” is the Austrian name 
for the thing, and everybody on it will do their best to be 
friendly to the English visitor. 

Austria is a friendly country, and while it speaks 
German it uses a good deal a German word in a sense 
entirely its own. Gemutlichkeit is the word, and _ it 
stands for a sort of friendly tolerance and not worrying 
too much about any rigid super-efficiencies. Put. politics 
apart and call Austria the traditional Ireland of the 
German-speaking world, and you have something like 
the general idea. 

Then leave Vienna and her palaces or the churches or 
the mountains, or wherever you have been, and go a 
little further and it will all be different again. It is a 
six-hour train ride from Vienna to Budapest, or if you 
like, there is the river boat; and when you get there 
ijt is Hungary. 


Europe and probably the largest inland sea likely to be t 
reached by the ordinary English tourist. Or he cay 


pass right through the whole of Hungary to its Easter, 2.1 
most frontier of Mohacs and still sleep soft and travel ( 
with ease. For the summer tourist season, those Royal ] 
Hungarian river boats have bathrooms and private c 
-abins and menus printed in French. | 

They are big boats and they ply on a great river, a 
Their notices run in six languages, and so there jj : 
German and Magyar, and Russian and Bulgarian anj 1 
Yugoslav, and then something that looks like Italian 
and that turns out to be Roumanian. And except | 
for the merest scrap of German I know none of thos 4. | 
languages, and when I went on one of the boats, deck 
passage and with no French menus and _ no polite ! 
stewards, I was rather wondering about it all. But & t 
of course the simplest way is to speak English i 
and to throw the responsibility of doing something ( 


about it upon the Hungarians or whoever it happens 
to be. And I went through Hungary with perfect ease, 
It is the river frontier of Hungary and Yugoslavia that 
you will come to at last; the place is called Mohacs, 
and it comes in a national song. It was at Mohacs that 
the Turks first burst through into Western Europe, and 
it was there again after another battle a century or % 
later in history that they were finally turned out of F 
Hungary. There are steamers that go on and on right R 
down to the Black Sea, but the bathrooms and the 






































private cabins come to an end at Mohacs; and wher 
the ordinary English traveller has got there he has | 
really reached the extreme end of the Europe that he J) 
belongs to. a 
It is not nearly so expensive as it all sound, —) ge 
From London to Vienna ordinary return fares run from) th 
roughly £25 first and £17 10s. second; but with al fj) an 
sorts of reductions for foreigners buying their tickes—)) ™ 
abroad and with all sorts of period-bookings and inclusive ||) & 
terms. And then, of course, the living is what you 7 Pl 
choose to make it. There are great hotels in Vienm 
and in Budapest, and then there are other quite big - 
hotels which will be very much cheaper than they 7 


look. And as for the provinces, Austria at least 
is an extraordinarily cheap country ; and if Hungary 
does work out a little more, it is not very much more, and 
anyway it is a country worth almost anything to see. 
And they are both really so extraordinarily easy fot 
the traveller. Joun Gipsoys. 











from 

FREE ADVICE ON TRAVEL MATTERS. WRITE 

The Travel Bureau of Tux Spectator is conducted soley CATAL 
for your benefit. If, therefore, you propose taking a sea-cruitt BY C1) 
this spring or summer, or any other form of holiday, let you My" “ 
difficulties be solved in advance by the Travel Manager. Yo meee 
can write to him in full confidence, and you will be placed unda hinds. 
sFOUN 


no obligation either to book tickets or to accept any suggestions lt 
may offer.—Write today to: Tur TraveL MANAGER, Tus 
Spectator, Lrp., 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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BROWNE & LILLY BUILT— 


Your Guarantee of Satisfaction 
Sound inward construction as well as outward good appear- 
- ance make sure that 
Bia lifetime... 
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| 3: IT MUST BE TO A SOCIETY WHOSE SCOPE IS , 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
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_ 
WHAT CONSTITUTES AN IDEAL 
CHARITABLE BEQUEST? — 


| , IT MUST BE TO A SOCIETY WHOSE PURPOSE | 
IS UNCHANGING. 


The one purpose of the Bible Society is to circulate — 
the Scriptures without note or comment. 


_ IT MUST BE TO A SOCIETY WHOSE RECORD IS | 


UNIMPEACHABLE. 
The Bible Society has sent out more than 442,000,000 | 


copies of the Scriptures since its foundation in 1804. 


SUFFICIENTLY FAR-REACHING. 
The Bible Society has broadcast the Scriptures in | 
674 languages to every part of the world. 


4. IT MUST BE TO A SOCIETY WHOSE ACTIVITIES 
CAN NEVER BECOME UNNECESSARY. 
As long as humanity endures it will need the Scrip- | 
tures, and the Bible Society is pledged to continue | 
its labours for all time in spreading the Word of | 
God among all nations and peoples. 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 








































ROYAL EARLSWOOD 
INSTITUTION “di” 


The King 
For Mental Defectives 
REDHILL - - - - SURREY 


Approved and commended by leading experts for 
the remedial treatment of all grades of mental 
defect (not insanity). A real home is provided for 
those undeveloped persons of both sexes (children 
and adults) who need kind control under resident 
medical supervision. Good schools, farm, kitchea, 
garden and manual training in various occupations. 


Please help this Work of National Importance 





Full information and advice gladly given by 
Mr. H. STEPHENS, Secretary, 14-16, LuDGATE HILL, E.C. 4 











Telephone: City 4697 (Entrance Ave Maria pals 
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BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 


"THAMES SIDE, READING. 








all Browne & Lilly Buildings will last 





’Phone: .* ading 587. 


The 
R.$.P.C.A. 


APPEALS TO ALL 
lovers of animals to 
sign the petition in 
support of Sir Robert 
Gower’s Bill, the 


object of which is to 


PREVENT 
a 
RODEO 


from being held in 


this country. 


Petition forms can 


be obtained from :— 


The ESC. 
105 Jermyn Street, 


London, 
S.W.1. 
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Finance 
The Realized Surplus 


Tur Nation’s Financial Year has closed with a realized 
surplus of over £31,000,000. It is the largest surplus 
for ten years and compares with a deficit of £32,000,000 
a year ago. It may be well to remember, however, that 
expenditure last year included a Sinking Fund of 
£17,250,000, and a payment on the American Debt 
of £28,956,000. Last year the Sinking Fund amounted 
to £7,750,000, while as against the full payment of 
a year previously on the American Debt there was only 
a token payment of £3,304,000. 

I do not propose in this brief article to examine in 
detail the accounts for the past year or the Chancellor's 
peng estimates of revenue for the coming year. The 
atter figures will be disclosed in the Budget to be 
presented on the 17th of this month. 

Without, therefore, going into any details, I will 
simply record the fact that under ordinary procedure 
the realized surplus for the past year would be devoted to 
Debt redemption and that taking a consensus of the 
irresponsible estimates formed by various newspapers 
of the new Budget estimates, the general opinion favours 
the Chancellor having a prospective surplus for 1934-5 
of at least £50,000,000 to dispose of. 

City Views, 

There is, however, one point I am rather anxious 
to state fairly in The Spectator—namely—the City’s 
view with regard to the disposal of this probable surplus. 
For in some quarters there is a disposition to assume 
that the City is so intent upon a reduction in the income 
tax as to be unmindful of other claims, such as a restora- 
tion of the cuts in certain salaries and also to forget 
the outstanding problem of War Debts. This, however, 
is far from being the case, for the City takes a thoroughly 
broad view of the responsibilities of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with regard to the disposal of his surplus. 
First and foremost the desire is for a sound Budget, 
so that, in whatever directions relief may be applied, the 
Budget shall be of such a character—as it was a year ago— 
to encourage confidence in the conduct of the national 
finances. 

ReEsTorING THE “ Cuts.” 

The City would, I believe, be actually disappointed 
if the Chancellor were to do nothing in his Budget to 
assist those directions where the cuts of two years ago 
may have inflicted real hardship. But there is, perhaps, a 
tendency to consider that these hardships may not press 
with equal severity upon all the sections seeking Yelief, 
and further that just as the long-suffering income tax 
payer must not yet expect the substantial relief to 
which he may be entitled, so in the case of the restoration 
of “cuts” it may be wise to adjust the matter in 
instalments. 

Rightly or wrongly it is believed that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should be able to give at least some 
partial restoration of the severe cuts of two years ago, 
and also afford some slight relief to the income tax 
payer, who it must be remembered in the capacity 
of investor has been considerably affected by the reduction 
of the interest of the 5 per cent. War Loan. 


War DEsts. 

But what is to be said about the attitude of the City 
towards the War Debt to the United States? Is it 
seemly that with a surplus of £31,000,000 we should 
not be meeting our engagements in full on this Debt ? 
Surely, it might be said. that in the City of all places 
there would be a desire that we should favour our Debt 
contracts. This is a matter which I think requires to 
be very frankly faced. Moreover it is a matter from 
which we have no reason to shrink from facing, 
for our record is a clean one. Soon after the con- 
clusion of Peace we declared our belief that it was 
in the interests of the whole world that there should 
be an all-round cancellation of War Debts, and we 
offered to cancel all the indebtedness due to us if America 
would adopt the same attitude. America did not 
agree, but even then Great Britain, which gave a lead 


——— 
to the world in acknowledging the U.S. claims 
not consent to take more from its debtors the 
were called upon to pay to the United States, *s 

In the intervening period it has been prove 
clusively that these War Debts, with their jy . 
upon the exchanges, were a prime cause of wha 
financial disorganization and trade and financial, 
pression. This situation was due not merely to th 
War Debts themselves and the colossal payments 4 
each vear to the United States, but to the fact th 
America refused to recognize its responsibility & 
creditor nation by declining to accept payment 4 
debts in goods and_ services. Instead she ai 
rately piled up her tariffs to an extent which maj, 
impossible for debtors to discharge their obligati 
in the only way which they could be dischg 
namely—by a sufficient exchange of goods and Serving, 
These impossible conditions imposed by America Testi 
in their turn in a complete disorganization of the yy 
system of international settlements and brought sh 
gold hoards in America, alike harmful to the Work 
trade and, as events proved, to America herself, 

It is these conditions imposed by the United Sty 
which have made a settlement of War Debts ay j 
possible proposition, and although the facts have by 
represented to America many times, the difficulty 
been to reach an adjustment of War Debts on ten, 
promising a solution not only of the debts, but of 4 
whole problem of international settlements. In Decey 
ber of 1932 at great strain we sent to America the fj 
payment (largely in gold) of the instalment due on tj 
War Debt. It had not the slightest effect in. aidy 
that country, which was already overstocked yi 
gold and credits, whereas a frank acknowledgeng 
by America of the true position accompanied by 
disposition to achieve a fair settlement would have! 
a favourable effect upon international  conditig 
generally, and would have gone far to avert the crisis 
America itself which followed at the beginning 
1933. It is not surprising, therefore, that with | 
desire whatever to repudiate its debt contract { 
City should feel that the true settlement of the WV 
Debts can only be reached when America form 
recognizes the impossibilitv of their being collect 
under the conditions which prevail today. 

ArtTuur W. Kinny, 


Financial Notes 


CHEERFUL MARKETS, 
Tue Stock Markets, which were cheerful up to the eve oft 
Easter holidays, received a further tonic during the holit 
from the satisfactory outcome of the nation’s financial ye 
Consequently business was resumed on Tuesday am 
cheerful conditions, British Government stocks rising furtl¥ 
while Home Railways were supported on hopes of bum 
Easter traffics. Home Industrial shares have also remai 


a firm market. 
* * * x 


JouN Barker's RESULTS. 

Although the net profit of John Barker and Company 
the past year of £87,315 compared with £424,291 int 
previous year, the dcclin: was partly due to lower inter 
from investments, the actual trading profits being only é 
about £62,000, whereas the gross profits showed a declit 
over £70,000. The net profit, however, it will be noted, 
only down £36,000 owing to reductions effected in exp 
Moreover, the balance-sheet is again a strong one, the holt 
of Cash being just under £500,000. 

* * * * 


Tne CUNARD Report. 

Fresh evidence is afforded—if fresh evidence were Tequ 
—in the latest report of the Cunard Steam Ship Com 
of the need for Treasury aid in completing the construt 
of the large vessels designed to aid this country in hol 
its own in the North Atlantic trade. The net loss fot 
past year shown in the report was £244,980 against £9. 
but the smaller amount of loss was due to the fact 4 
depreciation was only provided for the cargo ships, 50! 
the total amount set aside for depreciation was only 4) 
against £746,566 in the previous year. As can be 
imagined, the year was a most difficult one for the Comp 
owing not only to the general trade depression, but & 


(Continued on page 560.) 
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ur. P. MALCOLM STEWART ON THE OUTLOOK 





rty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Limited, was held on March 28th, 
at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, F.C, : ; 

Yr. P. Maleolm Stewart (Chairman of the company) presided. 
The Chairman said :—Ladies and gentlemen—I presume it is 
your wish to take the report and accounts as read. If you will 


tae Thi 



















d turn to the balance-sheet you will observe that there is no change 
Serving atheissued share capital. The 4} per cent. First Mortgage Deben- 
A Tesulty ture stock stands at £1,656,875, having been reduced during the 
the Wh year by £33,977, and the 64 per cent. Kent First Mortgage Deben- 
ht shell ture stock at £507,800 is reduced by £11,250. With regard to the 
St aby care s : y Fite 
ie 5 per cent. Second Debenture stock, it will be remembered that 
he work a was given in May last to redeem the whole of the £2,280,527 
notice Was 2) J 
self. ofthis stock then outstanding, and it will be seen from the balance- 
ted Stata choot that this operation has been duly carried out. In its place 
ts an | ye created and issued £1,500,000 of 44 per cent. Second Debenture 
hav sock, in respect of which we have set up a charge of £1,250, being 
a the rate of redemption required for one month. The total amount 
iculty of the Debenture stecks redeemed during the year through the 






operation of their respective sinking funds amounts to £45,227, 
but, in addition, we redeemed from our own resources £780,527 
ofthe 5 per cent. Second Debenture stock. Thus the total reduc- 
tion of Debenture stock indebtedness during the year was £825,754. 

The subsidiary companies’ section of sundry creditors and credit 
balances shows an increase of £62,120, and other creditors and 
eedit balances at £407,493 are up by £61,345, both of these being 
normal fluctuations. Reserves for taxation and contingencies 
are maintained at £175,000. 












BALANCE-SHEET ITEMs. 
On the credit side of the balance-sheet you will see that we have 
added to the fixed assets account £65,556, but we have written 
off £387,150 in respect of depreciation reserves for the year, and 








condition 







1€ CTisis iE also £47,030 in respect of debenture stock sinking funds. 
‘inning After deducting these two items, amounting to £434,180, our 
‘with fixed assets at £6.589,837 show a reduction of £368,624. While 





we have increased the depreciation reserves by £50,000 to £387,150, 
itshould be realized that £81,452 less has been written off in respect 
of the various debenture stock sinking funds, so that in effect the 





tract t 
the W 




























formal total provision for depreciation of fixed assets shows a reduction 
collect of £31,452 as compared with last year. Still, we are making good 
‘Be progress. Our fixed assets stand at £815,872 less than two years ago. 
- Stock-in-trade at £342,898 is down by £92,024. The subsidiary 
Kippy, companies’ section of sundry debtors and debit balances at £707,548 
shows an increase of £54,715, and the other section at £280,688 an 
increase Of £57,926, both of which are only normal fluctuations. 
INVESTMENTS. 
Our investments in subsidiary companies at £2,177,829 show a 
reduction of £52,985, que to a repayment of a portion of its capital 
eve off by one of our overseas companies. The other investments at 
50,713 are down by only £403. 
he hole Pes 
Ress You will notice that we now show separately in the balance-sheet 
NCial VE investments in Government securities; they amount to £138,816. 
Y AMM If to this is added the item £580,903 of cash in hand, at bankers, 
ng furth@e and on deposit, it is seen that these liquid resources amount to 
of bum £719,719, a reduction on last year’s corresponding figure of £287,043. 
. remaie The position, however, is satisfactory in view of the reduction 
effected in the amount of second debenture stock, 
TRADING PROFIT. 

Turning to the profit and loss account you will see that the profit 
mpany on trading at £754,632 is down by only £4,092 as compared with the 
91 int previous year. This result has been obtained after crediting the 
= te “agrenge compensation received under the working agreement 

a om the British Portland Cement Manufacturers, Limited, but 
“dealin there has been debited to the trading account the whole of the 





expenses incurred by the conversion of the Second Debenture stock. 

You will be interested to learn that this operation, through de- 
erased charges for sinking fund and interest, will result this year 
Ma gross saving of £111,150 as compared with 1932, the last year 
which the full charges on the redeemed Five per Cent. Debenture 
stock had to be met. Against this saving must be placed the loss of 
iterest on the cash absorbed to effect the reduction in the outstand- 
Mg amount of stock. 
interest and dividends on investments at £284,247 show a redue- 
ton of £33,729, due mainly to the smaller dividends received from 
the overseas cement companies in which we are interested. You 
Will recollect that I called attention a vear ago to the fact that we 
Must expect diminished returns from these investments until there 
#4 general improvement in world trading conditions. 














REVENUE FOR THE YEAR. 
; nue for the year at £1,039,894 shows a reduction on 
- figure of £37,556, and we are able, after meeting our 
eee op a Reser a and providing £445,634 for depreciation 
oo S ‘benture stocks sinking funds, and £137,500 for the 
te nathan ¢ Five-and-a-Half por Cont. I reference share capital, 
“ye = to you the payment ofa dividend of 7 per cent. on 

SOU) Ordinary sharos. This would absorb £245,000, 





The total reve 























leaving a balance of £3,852 to be added to the carry-forward, which 
would then stand at £170,580. 

Last year, when venturing to make a forecast for 1933, I referred 
to the definite improvement in the smaller building operations. 
These developed beyond expectation and we enjoyed an increased 
demand from this source. There was, however, a further serious 
decline in the average home trade selling price, brought about by 
severe price cutting, and had it not been for the satisfactory reduc- 
tions effected in the costs of production, together with improved 
profits from the many subsidiary produets which we have success- 
fully developed in recent years, our trading results would have been 
of a different character. 

Wipe Rance or PRODUCTS. 

Apart from our considerable interests in the production of grey 
and white lime and our speciality, Hydralime, which is delivered in 
handy hundredweight paper sacks and in a form ready for immediate 
use, we have developed a larg> business in sand, ballast, and aggre- 
gates in all forms, possessing valuable freehold properties from 
which these materials are won. In addition, we have produced a 
wide range of coloured and white cements, for which there is an 
increasing demand. They have provided architects with an oppor- 
tunity for designing buildings of a brighter character. Excellent 
examples of them will be seen in the modern well-designed factories 
on some of the arterial roads. 

It is unfortunate that the limitation of expenditure on roads 
has come at a time when experience has proven the value of con- 
erete roads. They are growing in favour with surveyors and 
engineers on account of their durability and low cost of mainten- 
ance. Their adoption affords a sure method of reducing accidents, 
since safety against skidding is assured and objects can be picked 
out with ease in the dark against a light-coloured road. Further, 
the materials and labour employed are all British. Most of you 
must have motored over the Bath Road test sections laid down 
by the Ministry of Transport on the Colnbrook by-pass in 1929, 
which concrete sections are submitted to a load of over 4,000,000 
tons a year. The wear on the surface is proved to be about one- 
eighth of a millimetre per year; in other words, it would take over 
200 years to wear down one inch. 

BENEFITS OF PROTECTION. 

The world-wide policy of individual national development en- 
trenched behind more tariff walls than ever is making it growingly 
difficult to export from Great Britain. We still seem far away 
from even a limited definite stabilization of exchanges. This 
would give an indication of some concerted attempt to restore 
international trading. 

Force of circumstances which made the continuance of virtually 
isolated free trade an impossibility compelled us to embark on a 
policy of tariffs. However troublesome the waters of protection, 
we must recognize that we should today be in a much less happy 
condition had we remained shivering on the brink and not taken 
the plunge. Meanwhile we have certainly escaped the terrors 
foretold. The steady improvements effected in the past two and 
a half years have favourably influenced our national life. The 
Budget has been balanced and the national finances managed 
with consummate skill. The adverse trade balance has been 
diminished. Prices of commodities have fallen very slightly, 
and this month the cost-of-living index figure is lower by 10 per 
cent. than in March, 1931, being 40 per cent. above the pre-War cost. 


NaTIONAL SOLmARIrTy. 

In times of difficulty and of despondency it is well to take stock 
of the mercies we enjoy. These are sometimes overlooked because 
they are with us day by day.- Through all our post-War tribu- 
lations loyalty to and affection for the Crown have increasingly 
grown, engendered by the humane and practical interest shown 
by the Royal family, not only in the unemployed, but in all matters 
affecting the welfare of the citizens of the country. Our prestige 
has beon re-established throughout the world. Then we enjoy 
at home a degree of personal safety and liberty hardly equalled 
in any other country, and if we value it we shall see that the inde- 
pendence of our judiciary is maintained unfettered. 

It is true that the rentier class has suffered and borne its mis- 
fortunes bravely, but there has been a wider distribution of wealth 
which has brought increased comforts to many. Unemployment, 
though shrinking, is still the gravest problem of the day, but the 
average lot of the man employed is far better than pre-War. The 
health of the nation is improved and its youth, emancipated, is 
becoming more self-reliant. Occasional marching, flag-waving, 
and shirt displays, suffered with our habitual toleration, all sink 
into insignificance when we realize the fortitude and silent strength 
of the vast majority which gives the nation that stability essential 
to the making of orderly progress amid unprecedented difficulties, 

CONVERSION OF SHARES INTO STOCK. 

I will now draw your attention to the resolution which will be 
submitted to you for converting the company’s issued Preference 
and Ordinary shares into Preference stock and Ordinary stock, 
Many of the leading industrial and other companies have already 
made this change, and I am satisfied that the consequent abolition 
of distinctive numbers on transfers and share certificates and in 
the register of members will result in convenience and economy, 
without any loss of security. Upon the conversion becoming 
effective, every share held at the date of the conversion will be 
represented by £1 of stock and the stock will be transferable in 
multiples of £1. 

The chairman concluded by 
and accounts. 

Major-General Sir Philip A. M. Nash, K.C.M.G., C.B. (the vice- 
chairman), seconded the motion and it was earried unanimeusiy. 

The resolution for the conversion of the shares into steck was 
approv ed, 


moving the 


adoption of the report 
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Financial Notes 
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effect of the financial crisis in the United States, while the 
decline in the U.S. dollar which has followed the devaluation 
of American currency hit the Company in bringing home 


sterling revenues. 
* % e * 


Inp1A’s GoLtp Exports. 

Although indisposition kept Sir Charles C. McLeod from 
attending the recent annual meeting of the National Bank of 
India, he had duly prepared his speech which, in his unavoid- 
able absence, was read by the Deputy-Chairman, Mr. R. 
Langford James. 'The address was a most interesting one, 
in the course of which Sir Charles touched upon many points 
of vital interest both to India and this country, including 
the problem of Japanese competition. Sir Charles also gave 
a useful reminder of the extent to which India has contributed 
to the world’s gold requirements during recent years. He 
pointed out that the exports of the metal from India in 
1933 amounted to £38,400,000 and to £57,000,000 in the 
previous year. Practically the whole of this gold, he said, 
came from the hoarded wealth of India. 


* * * * 


CONDITIONS IN CHINA, 

The address delivered each year in Hong Kong to share- 
holders of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
is always read with interest in the City, containing as it does 
instructive comments upon the main features of the financial 
and even political situation in China during the year under 
review. This year the address was delivered by Mr. T. E. 
Pearce, and on the whole the view taken was a moderately 
hopeful one. For while, of course, there is a good deal of 
chaos in the political situation, it is evident that to those on 
the spot that situation is just a little less chaotic than it 
appears from a distance. After referring to some of the 
many political disturbances in different parts of the country, 
Mr. Pearce said: ‘‘ In spite of these conditions, the Central 
Government at Nanking have maintained their position.” 
Commenting upon the financial position of the Chinese 
Government, Mr. Pearce stated that 1933 was the first full year 
in which no revenue was received from Manchuria, but that 
fact appears to have seriously affected only the Customs, as 
little other revenue was remitted from that quarter to the 
Central Government. Moreover, in spite of this loss, the 
Customs revenue was nearly 20,000,000 dollars higher than 
in 1982. 

* * * * 
HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY. 

Very interesting was the review of the affairs not only of 
the Halifax Building Society but of the general Building 
Society movement which was given by Sir Enoch Hill, at the 
recent meeting of the Halifax Building Society, and of which 
a résumé appeared in last week’s issue of The Spectator. In 
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dealing with the general problem of Housing, §; 
comed the Housing Act of last year as peciitert b vel 
end to housing subsidies, but he also expressed the vi Put an 
the attitude of the Ministry of Health in urging local a ~ 
rities to build dwellings “ which are known by the an 
some name of * flats’ ” was wrong, his firm belief beim 
single family dwellings should be provided and that child : 
especially should not be confined to the floor area of flats ren 
the same time, the Directors of the Halifax Building Seek 
are known to have taken an active and sympathetic int _ 
in the Government plan to provide a large and ade stra 
supply of small houses to let at low rentals within the psi 
of the poorer paid working classes. ™ 


* * * * 
In DEFENCE OF ARMAMENTS. 


After presenting to the shareholders of Vickers, Limited 
at the recent meeting, a satisfactory report showing a moderate 
increase in net profit for the past year, the Chairman, Genenl 
the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, made some very interestin 
comments both on the shipbuilding industry and the Activities 
of armament companies. With regard to the former matter 
he was able to report considerable improvement, statip 
among other things, that at Barrow, Vickers-Armstron : 
Limited, has under construction four submarines, four Fy 
troyers and two large passenger liners, while the Company js 
also concerned in fitting out one cruiser, one training ship fo 
Brazil and two submarines. Concerning the general question 
of armaments, Sir Herbert said : 

“Tam pleased to state that our relations with the three Defenc 
Services continue to be satisfactory, and although, as an armament 
firm, we are the subject of opprobrium in certain quarters, ys 
claim that so long as our products are necessary for the defen 
of the Empire, we are rendering a national service—and, ag oy 
trading results show—without any large reward to our share. 
holders. So far as Vickers, Ltd., is concerned, the inflated profits 
of private armament firms exist only in the imagination of jj). 
informed critics. Further, in this country—and in this country 
alone—the export of armaments is forbidden except with thy 
approval of the Government, and sanctions are not granted ty 
your company if it is considered detrimental to the national 
interests for such orders to be executed here. It is not easy ty 
understand the prejudice which appears to exist among a small 
section of the public against so-called armament firms, which aw 
just as much part of the defence system of this country as the 
forts defending the entrance to Portsmouth Harbour,” 


* * * * 


Briristt INSULATED CABLES. 


At the recent meeting of British Insulated Cables, Limited, 
Sir Alexander Roger, after noting the decline in trading profits 
for the past year, stated that the reduction arose mainly fron 
a decline in orders affecting particularly some of the larger and 
older departments, but he added that present prospects indi- 
cated some improvement. The financial position of the 
company is a strong one, and last year a further addition of 
£60,000 to the Reserve raised that fund to £1,320,000, while 
£100,000 was allotted to Depreciation. Concerning the 
future. Sir Alexander stated that since the middle of last year 
a steady improvement in business had set in and that at the 
moment the Company had in hand a larger volume of orden 
than at this time a year ago. I think therefore, he added, 
“that our prospects are better than they were.” 


* * * * 


U.K. PRovIpENtT. 


The annual report of the United Kingdom Provident Insti 


tution showed that new assurances were granted during the 
vear for £3,872,000, an increase of more than £300,000 over 
the amount completed in the previous year. It was, in fac, 
the largest volume of new business transacted in any year i 
the history of the Institution. 
Clwyd, at the recent annual meeting, ‘* we regarded two nil 





Only ten years ago, said Lori F 


lion as the amount to be aimed at, whereas now we are gettin F 
within measurable distance of the four million mark.” ThF 


balance-sheet of the Company is also a good one, investmett 


assets standing at £21,400,000 as compared with abou f 


£17,000,000 in 1928. 
* * * * 


THE CEMENT INDUSTRY. 


Although the latest report of the Associated Portlani > 


Cement Manufacturers was a satisfactory one, showing only! 
trifling decline in trading profits, this decline had been, t 


some extent, anticipated as a result of recent restriction i 4 
At the annual meeting held last week, tle 


public works. 
Chairman, Mr. P. Malcolm Stewart, said that the industt 
was still feeling the effects of the much reduced expenditut 
in public and heavy constructional works, and he suggested 
that there was a case for a reasonable expansion in Govet 
ment expenditure at the present time, urging that 80 per cel! 
of building expenditure found its way directly and indirect! 
into work and wages. A. W. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


——— 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


ted in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of Members 
7 ited to the extent and iin manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 





43 lim of 1929 of the Colony.] 
SATISFACTORY YEAR’S WORKING 
: early general meeting of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
ae ration was held on February 24th last at Hongkong, 


T, E. Pearce (the chairman) presiding. 

‘The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 

j that, after making full provision for losses and contingencies, 
aan et profits for the year amounted to $15,206,624.73, a reduction 
poet? 5 previous year of nearly $17 lakhs as quoted in local 
- y, but a moderate increase in sterling, due to the higher 
a exchange at which their accounts were taken over. The 
—e available for distribution was $11,592,943.93, and the 
wand proposed to pay a final dividend of £3 per share and carry 
forward $3,462,728. 10. 7 : ee _ 

Three years ago their chairman, in reviewing the position of 
silver, expressed the hope that “the Governments concerned 
would stay their hands from any measures calculated to make 
the position worse.” The board still held the view that from 


the point of view of China Governmental interference, aiming 
at bringing about an artificial rise in silver, would almost certainly 
. 


do more harm than good, and for that reason they did not applaud 
the Silver Agreement reached at the World Economie Conference 
in London. It set a precedent for attempting to control the 
supply of silver, and though its effect on values had been and 
was likely to remain small owing to the comparatively small 
quantity with which it dealt, the fact that a successful inter- 
national agreement had been reached, providing an artificial 
silver market and restricting the free play of supply and demand, 
was encouraging to silver speculators. 

The depreciation of currencies throughout the world had had the 
efiect of raising proportionately the price of silver in terms of those 
currencies, and concurrently had put up the price of China’s export 
commodities. It was an ominous sign that China should be bezin- 
ning to export silver to pay for her imports, an 

On April 6th last the use of the tae! as a medium for official. com- 
mercial and Jegal transactions in China was declared to be null and 
void, and the official rate of exchange of .715 to the dollar was fixed. 
A new standard silver dollar was being produced at the newly- 
opened Central Mint at Shanghai under the supervision of a strong 
international committee. 


Customs AND TARIFFs, 


Having dealt with the political conditions prevailing in the various 
arts of China, the chairman said that in regard to the financial 
position of the Government it must be remembered that 1933 was 
the first full year in which no revenue was received from Manchuria, 
Actually that seriously affected only the Customs, as little other 
revenue was remitted from that quarter to the Central Government ; 
but it was satisfactory to note_that, in spite of this loss, the Customs 


what was more striking was that if the revenue from Manchurian 
ports was deducted from the total Customs revenue for the record 
year of 1931, it would be found that 1933 very nearly equalled that 
year. 

During the last few months the establishment of the independent 
Government in Fukien brought with it a threat to the integrity of 
the Customs service, but the danger was skilfully handled, and 
remittances of the foreign loan quotas were never interrupted. 

The revenue collected by the salt administration remained fairly 
steady, but the greater part of it was retained by the provincial 
authorities. Nevertheless, there should be ample funds to pay not 
only the annual service of the foreign salt loans, but also some of the 
arrears, and it was regrettable that the record of the salt adminis- 
tration in regard to loans should not be on a par with that of 
the Customs. 

That Shanghai played an important part in the trade of China 
went without saying, but shareholders might not be aware to what 
extent the trade of China was now dependent on that port. To put 
it shortly, Shanghai provided one-half of the Customs revenue ; 
it was responsible for one-half of the import trade and one-half of 
the export trade of the country ; 42 per cent. of China’s foreign 
shipping passed through Shanghai, which claimed to be the fifth 


ments in China proper were concentrated there. 

In addition to that there were the great Chinese commercial and 
banking interests, no estimate of whose wealth had yet been 
attempted. The main reason for this immense concentration of 
wealth at that port was simply stated in the one word “ security.” 

Mr. Taggart, in seconding the resolution, said that in view of the 
chaotic conditions which had prevailed the figures under review 
could be regarded with justifiable pride, as they displayed no mean 
achievement on the part of the personnel of the corporation. Cur- 
rent accounts and fixed deposits at the end of 1931 totalled 
$773,481,393, while the figures for 1933 under that head amounted 
to $873,953,564, an increase of $100,472,261. On the contra side 
of the balance-sheets, eash, bullion and securities, which totalled 
gaa in 1931, amounted to $614,130,677 at the end of 

%%, Tepresenting an aggregate increase in these items of 
$155,496, 168, (Applause). 

_The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the retiring 

Irectors were re-elected and the auditors reappointed. 
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LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1833. 











Paid-up Capital- - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - ~- £8,000,000 
Deposits, &c. (Dec., 1933) £289,254,151 


Head Office: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Over 1,350 Offices. Agents Everywhere. 


Every description of 


BRITISH and OVERSEAS BANKING 


business transacted. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 


undertaken. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & Co. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 












































Living Witnesses 


A most convincing form of Christian 
Evidence is the evidence of a converted life. 


In the area in which this Mission labours 
there are many such lives bearing irrefutable 
testimony to the power of the Gospel to save 
and to keep. 


That the number of such changed lives may 
increase and multiply is our earnest prayer. It 
is yours, also, is it not ? 


If you desire fuller details of our spiritual 
and philanthropic work (carried on all the 
year round from seven centres), please write to 
The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


The Ec 
ast End 


Central Hali, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E.1. 
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LEADING CONTENTS FOR APRIL: 
THE PRESENT NEED OF A PHILOSOPHY 
(Letter to the Editor from SIR HERBERT SAMUEL) 
THE LEADERSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY 
HILDA D. OAKELEY, M.A., D.Litt. 
SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, AND RELIGION 
W. R_ INGE, K.C.V.O., D.D., D.Litt., F.B.A 
INTRODUCTION TO EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY AESTHETIC SENATOR B. CROCE 
ARISTOTLE’S DEFINITION OF MORAL 
VIRTUE, AND PLATO’S ACCOUNT 
OF JUSTICE IN THE SOUL H. W. B. JOSEPH, M.A. 
ITINERARIUM MENTIS IN DEUM GERALD CATOR 
KANT’S ETHICAL FORMALISM ©. C. JENSEN, M.A., D.Phil. 
METAPHYSICS. OF WONDER AND SURPRISE 


R. V. FELDMAN, M.A. 
PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY New Books Institute Notes 
Philosophy in Italy 


Philosophy in Russia 
Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual subscription 14s. net, post free 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 


——PHILOSOPHY— 

















SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W.1 
"AL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 























YOU, TOO, CAN HELP 


BY GIVING YOUR SHARE 


Every year the Life-Boat Service requires one million 5/- to 
continue its great work of service to mankind on the seas 
round the British Isles. 

It is the task of these brave men to answer every signal of 
distress—and your privilege—if you will—to help them. 


WILL YOU SEND 
5/- 
NOW ? 


or as much more as you can afford? 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Tne Fart or HarRRowsBy, 
Honorary Treasurer 


Lv.-CoL. ©. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


Secretary. 








Cures 
Colds 
safely 


Simply put a drop on your handkerchief and 

breathe the vapour. “ Vapex” goes straight to the 

cause of the trouble—the germs which multiply so 

rapidly in the dark, warm passages of nose and 

throat. The sooner “ Vapex” is used, the sooner 
will the cold disappear. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
aS tie St ke et em Sita tt 
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(R06 TRABE Mana) 


/ INHALANT \\ 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 


By XANTUHIPPE, 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of th 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be po n 
invelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name 
will be published in our next issue.| 
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ACROSS 
. This function suggests a 
man of war. 
. Once behead a man twice 
beheaded in No. 79. 











DOWN 
1. Is this country’s name , 
lucus a non lucendo ? 
2 rev. Gustavus. 
3 rev. Leafy retreat in America 
Black-and-white man. 4 rev. Suggests a Communist 


ee graduate. 

[omen Iterum Crispinus. ; 5. Flattery of a sort. 

. This tree made a punning 6. You are in deeds, 
house-name in Notre Dame 7. “ Box and Cox are—” 
de Paris. 8 rev. There is one on th 

. Reversed existence in the Victoria Embankment, 
rue de la Paix. 9. Cras ingens—bimus aequor, 

. Vermin’s end. 10. Name of two Shakespears 

9. Cockney’s hearty ? ladies. ie 
rev. Perhaps not Mr. W. 12. Sometimes, at the Univers. 
Elliot’s favourite author. ties, fait la farce. 

: 14. No lover, certainly, 

2 rev. Italian port. 21. A little eee 

: : ; ‘ 21. pause. 

. What ‘ was inscribed on 25 rev. Wept in Scotland, 
Milton’s flower. ’ rev. Corpore —— again, 
Middy’s negative middle, 30. “And  Phibbus’ —— shall 

26 rev. One of the discoverers shine from far.” 
of roast pork. . Same as 36. 

Rustic negative. 34. 
Small account. 


A mixed meal. 
SOLUTION TO 
E.g., Private Pagett. 
33. Northern island. 


CROSSWORD NO. 79 
Illustrates the title 


Gustav Holst anthem. 

36. Beheaded threesome in S. 
America. 

37 rev. Muddled master. 

38. Religious persecutions that 
would seem to require a 
St. George. 


of a 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 79 is Sheriff Howden, Mayne, 
Elgin, Scotland. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe SPECTATOR,” APRIL 5TH, 1834. : 
James Brock was the tenth child of his parents. When this boy’ 
mother went to pay her tithe to Dr. Barnard, the Rector of Maghera, 
afterwards Bishop of Limerick, and well known as the friend of 
Johnson, and a member of the Club, the poor woman said—" Sir, 
you have the tenth of all I possess, except my children: it is but 
justice you should have the tenth of them too: here is my tenth son, 
take him and provide for him.” Dr. Barnard took the child at het 
word, clothed him, and sent him to school, where he ever went by 
the name of Tithe. 


$$$ 
—————— 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office; 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital ... wae ane ae Rae eee — £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund Se me ai ee ate we = £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve ... eis ie use aes wee £ 2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of “_ 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Pei 

throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods receiv 
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PERSONAL 


**1 am oue of many who have rea- 








writes : : 
Ba ie and be grateful to Mr. Hurcomb , who 
ae sing you,’ We were busy last week visiting 


Banks, where goods have been lying 
jons eating their heads off with storage charges 
J sent to the Wosd’s most famous auction 
100 lots of furniture recently, and sold them 
day, [will buy tor cash Jewels, Silver, Furniture, 
punt *"Telaim to be a good consultant, and able to 
ie the best auctioneers to employ, whether for the 
sae or real estate. We motor everywhere in the 
- om, and will call for a fee of 21s, (Scotland 42s.). 
; ery may be registered post. Valuations for all 
0. 









wo say. 


: Ki FARROW, Carlton House, 11D 
rt Street, W.1. ’Phone, Whi. 7261. 
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fADERS interested =n \ 
t internationa 


the promotion Ol 
to APA (Ali Peopies’ Association), 9° 
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pied to write I ; 

pre street London WC 1. tor particulars o. that 
ization. 

yPRING CLEANING ?—If you are unexpectedly 


nding cast-off clothing and boots you will never 
var again, pray send them to us at once. It will be a 
hoon in our Work among the destitute unemployed. 
i decent: “* rig out’? may ; materially help some poor 
ties man to find a job, Anything, everything 
il be welcomed, not only for men but also for women 
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of children, Please address parcels to THE REV. 
Wuum Dick, M.A., Trinity Hail, Augusta Street, 
Puplar, London, E.14. 





in the Art of Conversation.—-MRs. Rosk, 44 Elder- 


ree Genuine help given by Postal Course 
+) Road, Westclitf-on-Sea, 








{PPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





eer ose HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


(University or London). 
LNGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 


The Governors .nvite applications for the following 
«ident posts, 10r October, 1934: 

|, SENOR STARE LECTURER in CLASSICS 
2 STAFK LECTURER AND DEMONSTRATOR 

in BOTANY 

3 DEMONSTRATOR AND 
TURER in CHEMISTRY. 
s¢ posts are resident, and open to women only 
fol particulars may be obtained trom the PRINCIPAL 
loyal Holloway College, engletield Green, Surrey 
lets Of application, cestimonials  &e must t 
mewed On Or belore Apri: 14th, 





ASSISTANL LEC- 


The 
he 








\ B-EDITOR required leading technical paper. Appli- | 
\) cants should state education, experience and salary | 


required, Preference 
hwwledge of the arts 


will be given to a man having wide 
Box A573, ¢/0 4 he Spectutor. 





EA ROOMS.—Main road, ’bus route, West Sussex, 

Capable, domesticated, energetic person required to 
witt in all duties in connexion with same (no rough 
wrk), Salary, £L week and percentage on turnover in 
Yess of arranged figure.—box A 579, e/o Spectator, 
) Gower Street, W.C.L. 





TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 


JWINT COMMITTEE OF THE UNIVERSITY AND 

HE WORKERS’ LDUCALIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
RESIDENT STARE ‘LUTORSHIPS FOR 

EXTRA-MURAL EDUCATION. 

Applications are .nvited tor cwo Resident 

{utorshi ps tor adult education, at a salary of £350 

ft anhum, with superannuation benefits, commencing 

n September Ist, 1934. subject to satisfactory service 

ie salary will rise to £375 and £400 .n the second and 

lirt years, 

Four copies Of applications, stating the subjects in 

hich the applicant is qualified, should be forwarded 

teach the Director or bxtra-Mural Studies, the 

‘iversity, Edmund Street. birmingham, not later 

Man April 23rd, 1934. 

Applications should be accompanied by the names 

“tot less than three persons to whom reference may 

‘made as to the candidates’ qualifications. 

further particulars may be obtained from :— 

C. G BURTON, 

March, 1934, Secretary. 
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SPRING CRUISES 


ON THE WONDERFUL 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


The Mediterranean is awaiting you. Rich in 
fact and fable since the dawn of History. Even 
more blue than the postcards depict! The sun 
down there is a golden glory, compared to 
which the pale sun of England is a watery 
ghost. All the lovely places, all the thrilling 
places are within your leisured reach . . . on 
the loveliest ship that ever cruised to wonder- 
land. Caravans, camels, bazaars, sheikhs, 
mosques, minarets, deserts, oases, date-palms, 
orange-groves, and all the strange and stirring 
beauties of the South and the Nearer East. In 
the itineraries of the three Cruises listed below 
are such places as: Naples (for Pompeii, 
Vesuvius and Amalfi) : Barcelona : Ceuta (for 
Tetuan) : Civita Vecchia (for Rome) : Algiers : 
Tangier : Casablanca (for Rabat) : and Palma. 


APRIL 13 20 Days From 37 gns. 





MAY5 18 Days From 32 gns. 
MAY 26 17 Days From 30 gns. 
June 15 14 Days From 25 gns. 


For full details of all cruises apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office : 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford 
Paris and all Princival Agents 





cvs—438 








| TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


| r IST-GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS. 

| The University will shortly proceed to award TWO 
| UNIVERSITY POST-GRADUATE TRAVELLING 
| STUDEN’ SHIPS each of the value of £275 for one 
| 

| 

| 





} year, and SEVEN POST-GRADUATE STUDENT- 
SHIPS of the value of £150. The Studentships are 
open to both Internal and External Graduates of the 
Applications (on a prescribed form) must 
reavh the PRINCIPAL, University of London, South 
Kensington, S8.W.7 (from whom further particulars 
| may be obtained), not later than May Ist, 1934. 
February, 1934. 


University. 











| 

| 

| SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


SOCIAL 





RAINING WORK 
sf. FRANCIS COLLEGE SUDBURY MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (irom 13 upwards) admitted tor 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially .wntended 
ior girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training :or future work as hospita. almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c Course 
arranged to ;uit needs of individuaj students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Ful’ par 
ticulars trom Miss PRESTON, Principat 


FOR 








Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


illings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
, Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





F O., Home Civi, 1.0.8, Consular, In pector 0. Taxes, 
* DavikEs’s 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3351.2. 
VACATION LECTURES (Sectio. Ay Apri: ¥th—1sth. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ARROGATE COLLEGE YURKSHiIKE 
Chairman : The Right Hon, the LorD GisBoRotGH. 
wN'TRANCE Scholarships and Bursaries rang’ng in 
value irom £10U to £30 are offered annually to girls 
between the age of 12 and 15. Examinations ar. held 
m March and successfu candidates enter the Schoo! in 
the .ollowing May or September. Full particulars trom 
the HEADMISTRESS 








AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public Schoo! on 
sndividu: 1 ines tor girts.rom lu-19. Vlaying tic Ids, 


pass woodland 93 acres Ridin, Swimming = Gir are 
prepared Or usua: examinations and ior th. University 
entrance, Or may specialize in Languages Art Music, 


Domesti. Science Fees £120 180 pa 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1 (Founded 1845) 
Q provides a Genera! Education tor giris o1 ali ages. 
Students prepared tor al examinations. Domestic 
Science and Secretariat Departments.—Principal, Mis 


G. EK. HOLLOWAY, B.A. 43/47 Harley Street W. 1 

S* DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON, 
k SCHOOL ior GIRLS (5-18; (nglish Church) 
recognized vy Board of kducation. warm climate - sea 
bathing; good iood: gymna.ium, tennis courts. Koarders. 








£75. vay Scholars £lu—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD SUSSEX 
Boarding Schooi on modern public schoo. ines. 


Recognized by the Board o: Education and the Un: versi 
ties o: Uxford and Cambridge. Bracing soutn coast 
air. Excellent piaying fields. Highty qual-tied staff 
Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON Fin. Hon. 
Schoo vt Mod. Hist. Somerviliec Coliege Oxford 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


KOMSGROVias SOMOOL.—An bntrance >cholarship 
\ bxamination wilt be held on June Ist anu ind, 
jor the award of six Scholarships (£100-40) and some 
bixhibitions. 








Further particulars irom the HEADMASTER, the 
Schoo House, bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 

QiLLs HILL SCHOOL N W 7. 
M ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

au Examination wit be held on May 24th, 1934 


(prelim.nary), and May Sist June Is. and znd, 103£ 
(final), when severai Entrance Scholarstups wi. be 
otfteced 10r competion to cand.dates who are over 12 
and under 14 years of age On Apri! 1s. in the year of 
the exanunation ‘The value of the Scholarships varies 
between a nom.nai sum and a maximum 0. £100 per 
annum according to (1) the financia. position o1: the 
boys parents, (2) the standard ot the boy’s ttain- 
ments. ‘Two of the Scholarships at .east, however, are 
of a mimmum value of £8U0 per annum. Vatuabie 
Minister.ai Kxbib.tions are aso Otfered tor the ons 0 
Christian Mimsters. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without turther 
examination prov.ded that their work is oO! sutticient 
merit, 

For iurther .niormation and application !orms. apply 
to the BursaR Mii: Hili School, N.W. 7. 





1T NINIAN © SCHOOL MOFFAT. 
Ne iaiiaas 

Preparatory Schoo tor Boys with exce:ten. _cholar 
ships and heaith record. ‘the Schoo. is homelike and 


not too large, and classe are smail, sO tha: pupils get 


individuai attention Mntire charge 0 boy. can be 
taken, including holidays. it required. Schoo. Chapel. 
Gymnasium, swimming Bath, Two Sports Fields 


Rugby, Cricket, Good Gol. and Fishing. Fees Moderate 
A Few Vacancies .or Pupiwn 


FOUNDED 1879 








AGENCIES 


OYS AND GIRLS 
EXAMS 


SCHULAS Lit 





YCHOOLS FOR B 
Ss TUTORS FOR ALL 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837 In : 
F Sol. corporated 1880. Capital 
{200.0005 Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; 
ene, £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, 

I Proprietors, £8,000,000, 


£1,50 


. LEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
"sett for collection. 
Wuieh may be ascert 

H 


(eee 


ained on application. 
EAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, 


Reserve Fund, 


oa DRAFIS are GRANTED 
ELE es throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 


DEPOSI'S are received for fixed periods on terms 


London, 


Authorised and Issued, 
£3,350,000 
Reserve Liability 

on the Bank’s 
Zealand. 
BILLS are purchased 


0,000; 


consistent quality. 
from (Dept. S.), 





E.C. 3. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE HANDKERCHIEF 


that brings comfort and relief to sufferers from 
COMMON COLD, NASAL CATARRH, OR INFLUENZA, 
‘“TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE” —the original brand 
of Aseptic Handkerchiefs, soft, silky and absorbent. Medicated, but odourless. 
Awarded Gold Seal Certific 
50 for 2/-; c 
The Toinoco Handkerchief Co., 


ate of the Institute of Hygiene for 30 years’ 
500 for 18/- at chemists, stores, or post free 
Ltd., 55 Hatton 
Garden, E.C. 1. 




























































































AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





Lge REPORTING.—Miss Margaret Watson 
specializes in reporting Lectures delivered to 
Learned Societies. Day or evening.—15 Palace Cham 


bers, Bridge Street, S.W.1. WHitehall 3838. 

\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 

INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 











OBERAMMERGAU TOURS 


— Motor through Rhineland, 
( Black Forest, &c., to see Passion Play at Whitsun 
with Private Tour. 15 Days, 26 guineas. Details: 
Lesniz Lina, F.R.G.S., Chalkwell Towers, Westcliff- 
on-Sea. No night travel. 





BERAMMERGAU. 





CINEMAS 











N I 


rrard 


MA 


2981 


ACADEMY ie | 

Oxford Street 

PREMIERE BRIEUX’S famou- 
“LA ROBE ROUGE” (a) 


lrama of Justice 


and 
*90° SOUTH” (v), 
Scott’s Epic Conquest of tie Anta 


Male RYMAN (opp. Han upste ad Tube Stn. HAM 2285) 
* LPORDONNANCE "’ (A) Laurel & Hardy. Shorts 











MEDICAL 
YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
WN tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8, HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place. 8.W.1 (Sloane 3697.) 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRIC ES paid for GOLD and 
A SILVER. Banknotes per.return, Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery. 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring yeur odd bits, &c., to. BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook street) 
London, W. 1. 











FOR SALE 











Jig-saw Puzzles, newly cut, 
lists free—Rev. Bb 
, Howden, East Yorks. 


2s. 6d. per 


. SALE. 
THOMPSON 


100 
Bamby Vicarage 


pieces 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





N 


By 





ACKIE’'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 
In tins 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d 6d., 103. Od 
inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s 
Complete price list On request 
W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


3s. 


6d 
J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, 
&c., always in stoc 
request.- MANAGER, 


Handknit Stockings 
Tweed patterns free on 
Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professiona! services to offer, are invited 

to pring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of 7'he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (26 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.«’. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week Discounts :-—23% for 6 insertions, 5%, for 13, 
73°, lor 26 and 10% for 52, 





“5 IKE a lady’s Caress" is a shave with the BALL 

L RAZOR; something quite new; 12s. 6d. post 
rec, With 12 supertine blades.—SAaLOMONSEN & CO., 
6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 


aero mage DIRECT FROM SHETLANDS.—Pull- 

overs, Cardigans, ail kinds of Woollies, hand- 
knitted for you by native knitters from lovely real 
Shetland wool. Nothing else so soft, light, comfy. All 
fashionable styles, plain or in famous “ Fair-Isle ’’ pat- 
terns. Shetland Prices, far less than shop prices. Illus- 
trated Booklet and Wool Colour Card Free.—Wwa. D. 
JouNsoN, Dept. 8. 376, Mid-Yell, Shetlands 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
iree. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland. 











SPECTATOR. 











Pay the Dominion a visit and 
see for yourself the big possi- 
bilities for Empire trade. Inspect 
the big industrial undertakings, 
power plants, transport facilities 


etc., and learn how Canada is 
developing her vast natura’ 
resources 


We have a number of organised 
tours with moderate all-in fares 
varying in duration from 21 days 
to 7 weeks, leaving at frequent 
intervals from June to September, 
or if you prefer to travel inde- 
pendently we will gladly assist 
a planning your visit. 


FIRES LOWER 


i) Write for Canadian Tours 
programme or Industrial 
Development Booklet. 


CANADIAN 
| PACIFIC 


Q's GREATEST TRAVE, a 
r 





- og 65 Charing Cross, (Trafalgar 


Square), London, S.W 
103 Leadenhall St., London, 4 C.3 


or Local Agents everywhere. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
“comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Tele: 314. 


Hydro at moderate cost. Lift. 


I 


96 Belgrave Road, 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 
bed and breakfast, 30s. 
S.W.1 


gns. weekly, partial board ; 
Particulars, SECRETARY, 
Victoria 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 

suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
lild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager 








THE ALISON 
*Melcrest,”’ 


DINBURGH. 
Crescent. Tgims.:° 


HOTEL.—Melville 
Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 
Worthing. Quiet, 
overlooking Wor- 
Tel.:Swandean 112. 





ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, 
homely guest-house on Downs, 


uhing. Extensive views.—MIss HALE, 

N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
1 Hydro. Yor Rest and Convalescence. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 








EFRESH YOURSELVES 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

Lrp., 
ST, GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


in English Country. 





P:R. Hi. A., 
STREET, W. 1. 


LTD., 193 REGENT 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
ry quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ‘‘ S.,”’ stating requirements, to “‘ SURREY 
Trust,” 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 

\ JHERE to Stay in London.—THE 
George’s Square, $.W.1. Room 


os. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 





LODGE, 1 8t. 
and Breakfast. 
5s. 6d.). With 








- Prepaid ‘Classified Advertisements—Cont. 


feature and we hope when — 





_UApril 6, 193) 


—S 


— 








FOREIGN HOTELS 
a 


NWITZERLAND.—Chernex-stuirMor 
b Alexandra. 6 frs. daily. Ideal situation a ‘ 








—<——=>=>= 
37COMMENDE 
RECOMMENDED BRIT; 
HOTELS 

| "HE TRAVEL MANAGER wili be please 
to readers desiring them the names of 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Iniag 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List, In a 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the foley 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of 
readers will Paring 


recommendation of hotels is « 
Trave Manage; ™ 


d to ey 


them. Personal 
welcomed by the 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).— a ‘4 _ROTHAY 
BANGOR (N, Wales).—CASTL 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE, 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOUTH" 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks), 













HY 
HAVEN 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATER and SP 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM, 
—HOLLYWOOD. 
ROYAL CRESCENT, 




















BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE 
BRODRICK (Arran),—DOUGLAS HOTEL 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—G REAT NORTHRRY 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLE HOTEL 
CAMBRIDGE,.— VERSITY ARMS, 

» TERBURY.—COUNTY. 

PEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYR(G 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londond try ).—GOLF 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KINQG’S £ a 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCR( “e u -. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATEI 
CRAWFORD . (Lanark).—CRA oy ly ORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHY 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE,.—CAVENDISH 

—PARKK GATES 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESI 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—}r AL MOUTH. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—POX & PELICAY 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAN D's. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GO 

LINKS. 

KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTILE 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH(Perths).—LOCHRANNOG 
LAKE aw (Montgomeryshire) — LAil 

VYRNV 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKE im Sa HOUSE 
—REGENT. 


LLANBERIS Sicilian. uate VICTOR 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.0.1 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W0L 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., Wl 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, Wig 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 


MANCHESTER.—BOW DON 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.- 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).——-ROYAL 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AU a LI 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEI 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL P ALA CE, 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PE RWICK Bal 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—lONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAI 


HYDRO 

ARMS. 
MANOR HOUSE 
MARINE 


BAY 








ROSTREVOR (Co. Down),—GT. NORTHERS 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Loniond).— 
ROWARDENNAN, 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. = 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTL 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDE SBOROU GH Aki 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROW 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).— HAW OS TONEPK. Westy 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland). —FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF W -y ES 
SOUTHWOLD  (Suffolk).—GRAN 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire 
STROUD (nr.) Rodborough Comm 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.) —CASTL 
TEIGNMOUTH(Onr. Seicateeieuaoal, —HUNI! 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY.—HOTEL ov.G HORGE (LateLinksb™ 
—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE 
—PALACE. 
—ROSETOR. 
—RvUSLIN HALL 
—LURD LEYCEST!! 


) DBE ywi 
on —BEAB IM 





WARWICK. 
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